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PaGEANT: [Ron OrE CENTENNIAL (1844-1944) 
(Given at Negaunee, Michigan, July 4, 1944. Written by Ruth C. 
Schoonover and Directed by Mrs. Agnes Regan) 

PROLOGUE 


MONG yon hills a century ago, a band of sturdy pioneer 
A surveyors were mapping the wilds of the Upper Peninsula. 
The strange gyrations of their compass led eventually to the 
discovery of an enormous body of iron ore. This marked the 
beginning of our community, and of several others in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

To-night, through the reminiscent utterances of the “Old 
Pioneer”, significant historical events will pass in revue. Events 
of the dim past, memories of long ago, some of them within the 
experience of many of you assembled bere. 

To you, we dedicate this Centennial Revue, that you may 
better appreciate the enterprise, effort, and sacrifice of those 
who have lived and spent their most productive years in our 
community and finally passed from our midst to leave but a 
fond memory. As one who represents the spirit of the pioneer 
women of the past, may I present the “Old Pioneer” whose 
narration shall depict these historical events out of the Past. 


PART I, 


Narrator: Memories! Memories! To-night I sit in the fading 
light watching the battle of the shadows as they are driven 
back into the depths—and ever coming back, as our light grows 
dim. I hear again the grind of fields of ice, the crash and 
road of that breaking ice mingled with the ghostly complaint 
of the Norway pines. 
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To me, all this brings haunting memories of those far off 
days, memories of men who laughed and sang and fought, of 
women who loved and dreamed and sorrowed. Men and women 
whom society has long since forgotten. Pioneers in this, the 
unknown wilderness, who were endowed with the best attri- 
butes God can give to a man, great physical strength, some 
imagination, and a love for a comrade, fine and true. These 
were simple men, who fought and subdued a great labyrinth of 
tangled unbroken forest, a forest that had long stood guard 
over the great wealth that lay hidden ’neath its shade and 
whose deep roots were anchored with bands of iron. 

But first, my memories drift back into the far-gone mists 
of time, back to when the earth trembled and cracked! The sky 
was darkened with dust; vapor steam, and rock fragments 
spewed from the. vents. Quiet followed: the convulsive 
paroxysms ceased; molten lava oozed, then poured forth, bil- 
lowed out like gigantic blisters that cooled quickly. The tops 
of the blisters broke up into jagged fragments as the relentless 
lava flowed. No men fled before these lava flows. No plains of 
grass were destroyed. No sounds of the eruption were heard; 
for no ears were there to hear. No eyes saw what happened, 
yet the record is clear.. Nearly 8 hundred million years have 
passed since it all started in the Lake Superior region. Time 
after time through millions of years, periods of lava flows 
alternated with periods of earth quiet when wind, weather, 
rain streams, and waves tore down the built up lava flows 
called trap rock. The lavas were broken up into cobbles, 
pebbles, and sands that streams carried to the nearby seas,— 
seas made red by the rusting iron ore which was their basin, 
and the sediments became red. 

At times, the seas were quiet, breezes rippled their surface, 
gently moving the water till it made ripple marks on the bot- 
tom sediments. In a long time the undisturbed sediments 
hardened to rock as other sediments slowly piled upon them. 
(In the Rock Cut on U. S. Highway No. 41, east of the city, 
you can see the ancient ripple marks in the hard rock which 
proves the validity of this story). 
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But always during their upbuilding, waters from deep with- 
in the earth were rising, cracking, and cementing rocks in a 
different way, and in that ancient time my foster mother was 
conceived, here in the heart of the oldest rocks on earth, form- 
ing a part of the great Pre-Cambrian shield of North America. 

Then came the glacier of the Ice Age which covered these 
rocks; glacial grooves, scratches, and scars in the rocks along 
the north shore of Teal Lake tell the tale. The ice left. When 
it melted, it left a great lake that settled into the Superior- 
Michigan basins. Vegetation covered the land. Dense forests 
swept northward, broken by lakes and foam-lashed streams, 
by swamps, and more hills covered with pines, slender birches, 
and maples, spruces, balsams, cedars, tamaracks, bearing mute 
evidence of the grinding long ago—rocky, jagged, fissured testi- 
mony of the giant upheavals and violent death-struggles of 
tired glaciers. Animals came. And that’s what happened from 
the tip of Keweenaw Point to the Montreal River, Michigan- 
Wisconsin boundary line in those far gone eons of time. 

And then 500?, 600? years ago men came. Who were they? 
From whence they came? Mound builders? Norsemen? They 
went away as mysteriously as they came and the hemlocks 
and litter and duff of the forests covered, but did not obliterate 
their traces—the pits they dug, the mounds piled near the pits, 
fragments of wooden bowls, ancient pottery, the debris of their 
mining operations, bits of charcoal and ashes—but no tools of 
iron have ever been found. 

Then came the Indians, the Algonquin tribes. They found the 
iron rocks, and they revered the iron mountain, the Biwabiko- 
wajiw, as the home of the Evil Spirit, the place of thunder 
and lightning, always inhospitable, generally angry, and ap- 
palling. They picked up iron ore outcroppings in the pebbles 
they found along their trails, or found as their women dug 
and planted maize, or dug pits to hide their corn. These they 
kept wrapped in birch bark, and in beaver pelts as little mani- 
tous, household gods, in their hogans and wigwams. 

This revue is the story of the pre-natal development of Iron 
Ore. I know it well, for it is a part of my life-story, for iron 
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ore is my foster mother! To pictorialize by story, song, and 
dance, the highlights of the Big Parade in the finding, digging, 
transporting, smelting, building, and using of iron is the pur- 
pose of to-night’s Revue. It is my story—the life story of 
Negaunee. 


Iron ore has been my destiny, now, for 100 years, since that 
eventful day of the birth of my foster mother, when in the late 
afternoon of September 19, 1844, the region just south of Lake 
Superior where she had lain for so many eons of time within 
the being of Mother Earth, ceased to be a howling wilderness. 
At the hour of her birth, the needle of a magnetic compass 
held by William A. Burt, leader of a surveying crew, dipped, 
and jittered furiously. Then it quivered with uncertainty a 
moment, and, like a man lost in the woods and gone wholly 
mad, it darted west and east and south, describing wild arcs, 
pointing nowhere for long. 

Burt was amazed. By comparing the magnetic needle with his 
solar compass which continued to point soberly to the poles, 
he could tell exactly how wildly the needle was performing. 
When the arrow registered a variation of 87 degrees, almost 
a quarter of a circle, old Burt could contain himself no longer. 

“Boys,” he said, “look around, and see what you can find.” 

The boys looked around, and without any trouble they found 
a score of out-croppings of ore that appeared to be almost pure 
iron. There it was, hard, black ore in abundance, seemingly 
an entire hill, almost a mountain of it. Old Burt didn’t give 
a “whoop” for the birth of iron ore, but he was immensely 
pleased, and proud of his invention of 1836, the solar compass. 

“Look where you’d be if it wasn’t for my solar compass,” he 
shouted over and over again like a parrot. “Look where you’d 
be. Why you wouldn’t know where in thunder you were!!” The 
old gentleman stalked around on the hillside whacking at 
stones with his ax, and cackling his triumph. 

Such, kind folk, was the hour, and the scene of my foster- 
mother’s birth—iron ore. What had been a howling wilderness 
indeed, until then, was about to enter its time as a howling 
region of wild-eyed men seeking her—IRON ORE!! 
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Scene I—Burt’s Surveying Group. 


* + 


Narrator: The Burt party was not interested in iron ore. 
No one carried away a sample. They were making a survey 
of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula for the Federal government. At 
the moment their compass started jumping so weirdly, they 
were running the east line of township 47 N, Range 27 W, 
15 miles back from the Lake Superior shore in the western 
part of the present city of Negaunee. 

Surveyor Burt’s reports merely made note of the probability 
of large bodies of iron ore. To provide food for the party, 
a number of Indian packers were employed so that news of 
the discovery soon spread over the Lake Superior region, and 
this induced explorers to visit the region, more particularly, 
Mr. Philo M. Everett, of Jackson, Michigan, who arrived with 
a party of four men. At the Sault, they bought an open mack- 
inaw boat, and following the directions given by an Indian 
squaw, they coasted up the lake to the mouth of the Carp River, 
where they set up their camp over three hundred miles from 
the Sault. From there a long arduous journey over-land by 
foot through the wildest of terrain and densest of undergrowth 
was made at the exceedingly slow rate of two miles per day. 
Upon reaching the Chippewa Indian village located at the east 
end of Teal Lake, they were made welcome by the Indians 
under the leadership of their chief, Marji Gesick. He claimed 
to know of the whereabouts of the iron mountain located on 
his hunting grounds, but at first, he hesitated to direct the 
party to it for he was afraid. It was a queer mountain, he 
said, of black, blue, red and many colors, and the home of 
Countless Devils. When Everett offered to give him a part 
of the value of the find, old Marji Gesick over-came his fears, 
and finally consented to lead the party to the spot. 

It was a rough, broken ground on high land in the present 
city of Negaunee. There were outcroppings of rock over its 
surface. The Chief, sweating from his fear of Manitou, directed 
two members of the party, T. S. Carr, and E. S. Rockwell to 
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a huge pine tree lying flat on the ground. He wouldn’t approach 
the windfall himself. 

“Catch um there,” he said, pointing. 

The party went over to look. Exposed under the big roots 
was a broad expanse of black ore—heavy magnetic stuff that 
caused Everett’s pocket compass to dip and flutter. 

It was just six months after my foster mother’s birth, wit- 
nessed by the Burt party, who had surveyed along this very 
hill. 


+ + 


Scene II—Margi Gesick Scene: Part I. 


+ + 


Narrator: When the Everett party returned to Jackson, 
Michigan, some of the iron was smelted, and after finding that 
it produced iron and “something resembling gold”, the Jackson 
Mining Company was organized by Milo M. Everett and twelve 
associates. In return for having made known the location of 


the iron-ore body upon the land claimed by him, the company 
agreed to give Chief Marji Gesick for his services, twelve 
undivided 31 hundredths of the interest of the Company on 
location 593, covered by a mining permit issued by the Com- 
pany. This agreement was dated May 30, 1846. 


+ * 


Scene IJ—Margi Gesick Scene: Part II. 


* + 


Narrator: From the original association, there developed a 
corporation chartered in 1848, which a year later was suc- 
ceeded by the Jackson Iron Co. This latter corporation re- 
fused to recognize the claim of Marji Gesick. 

The iron ore from the celebrated Jackson iron mountain, 
was tested in the Jackson Forge at Carp River Falls, with a 
charcoal fire. The forge was built by Messrs. Barney, Olds, 
and Lathrop on the banks of the Carp River, near a falls about 
three miles east of my foster mother’s birthplace along the 
road to the lake in the year 1847. Power was supplied by an 
eighteen foot dam. The first iron bloom was made on February 
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10, 1848, by Mr. Olds, and hammered into bar iron by Ariel 
N. Barney, forgeman. In May 1848, Barney, Olds, and one or 
two others started in a small boat for the Sault, taking with 
them 300 pounds of bar iron. Among it was the first bar of 
iron made on the range. It was sold to E. B. Ward, and from 
it was made the walking beam of the side wheel steamer Ocean. 

The Jackson Forge, better known locally as the Carp River 
Forge, was of primitive construction. There were small log 
cabins and tents for the workers. Meals were cooked out of 
doors over open fires. There were eight fires at the forge from 
which a lump was taken every six hours, placed under the 
hammer and forged into blooms four inches square and two 
feet long. The total amount produced per day was about three 
tons. Two six-horse teams were required to draw the product 
to the lake shore. 


After the long weary work-days, the workers engaged in 
simple forms of recreation more or less typical of the around- 
the-camp-fire programs with which present day young folks are 


familiar on group camping trips. The workers who represented 
many nationality groups, sang ballads, spun yarns, recited 
poetry, or tuned in on some old-time favorite melody often in 
their native tongue. Interspersed with these, were efforts to 
drive off swarms of mosquitoes, black-flies, and no-see-ems which 
infested the region then as now. After the evening’s recreation, 
the signal for retiring was, “throw another hunk of wood 
on the fire, boys, and let’s turn in.” And so they did in prim- 
itive quarters, sleeping in the blankets spread on the floor. 


* + 
Scene III—Carp River Forge Group. 
* * * 


Narrator: Yes, these men toiled, loved, laughed, sorrowed, 
planned, and made beasts of burden of themselves, that this 
great hidden treasure might be brought forth for use in the 
world of men. These old pathfinders have long since paid the 
debt which all must pay, and it is my pleasure to believe that 
the final reckoning was entirely satisfactory and the Great 
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Creditor rewarded each with, “Well done, old pioneer; pitch 
your camp by yon mystic lake, and rest you here forever.” 

This Jackson Forge was a financial failure, and ceased oper- 
ation in 1854, but it established the fact that iron ore from 
Negaunee was of a very high grade. 

There were numerous fumblings, ill-fated attempts at mining. 
After the Civil War dozens of adventurous little bands de- 
scended upon the site in search of quick fortunes. These first 
restless groups believed that the richer deposits lay near the 
surface, and men tortured themselves to crippled death quar- 
rying out the great pieces of hard ore from the first pits. Stories 
are still told of the terrible labors of those early miners, of 
their crude equipment—of the patient oxen which were used 
to drag the huge slabs of ore from the pits, until their feet 
were too sore for further service; they were then killed, and 
eaten by the miners. 

After a few years of wild, groping, slashing, mining by these 
hardy little groups, a large steel corporation came to the 
blustering mining camp; surveyed, calculated, drilled—dis- 
covering at least even richer deposits, a soft hematite ore 
lying far under ground. 

The first ore mined from the Jackson in a year’s time 
amounted to less than 300 tons. It was packed on the backs 
of half-breeds to the lake shore and thence transported in 
canoes to the Sault, and from there to the smelters in Detroit. 

The development of the Jackson mine, known as the Sharon 
until 1861, honoring some of the early stockholders who lived 
in Sharon, Pa., was a great undertaking in the days when 
labor and supplies were scarce. All of the drilling had to be 
done by hand. Two men wielded hammers and a third held the 
drill and trusted to good fortune that his partners had a 
straight aim. For blasting, only black power was used. The 
cap had to be bitten from the fuse. The powder man did this 
with his jaws, and it was said that iron miners had copper 
teeth from chewing down on the caps. All the mines were open 
pits. The work was mostly out-of-doors. Horses and mules were 
used to haul the rock or ore as the workings progressed. While 
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passing the open pits at night, one might hear the men striking 
the drills with their heavy sledge hammers, in regular beats, 
giving a rhythmic musical metallic sound. Drilling by hand 
soon diminished as drilling machines were introduced; also 
dynamite was used for blasting—replacing gun powder, or the 
dangerous liquid nitro-glycerine. 

When underground miring began, the working places were 
extended beneath the over-hanging wall in large open stopes, 
ice-cold in winter, and dangerous when the spring thaws set 
in. 

Steam engines at the larger mines were used to hoist the 

deeper ore in skips pulled up incline shafts; while at shallow 
pits, horses and carts were used on incline roads. Pumping 
was done by means of the Cornish pump invented nearly 100 
years before. 
_ About 40 years after the first mining operations were begun 
at the Jackson most of the mining in the various mines was 
underground. The miners were lowered in huge pails or skips— 
down 200 feet—300 feet—a thousand feet at the famous Cliff 
mine—in other and later developed mines 3,000 feet—beneath 
the glacial rock that had no good ore in it—down to the black 
magnetic rock that would catch and hold a wire pail thrown 
against its face. 

The miners wore leather boots—these were important—and 
so was the proper kind of hat. Through the front of the hat 
where a leather piece was stitched, the miner ran a sharp pin; 
attached to the pin was a Cornish Sconce, a candlestick. A 
miner carried four long candles for a ten-hour shift below. It 
was poor light at best, dropping hot wax on a man’s nose. 

From the main shaft, the miners hacked and drilled their 
way into tunnels and drifts. Away from the shaft at different 
levels—leaving plenty of “roof” to support each level, they 
gouged immense rooms, walled with black brillance of the 
lustrous magnetic ore. Many an Irish miner said he never 
worked but in black marble halls. 

The majority of the early miners were Cornish, born miners 
all. They were tough and wiry, and almost as clannish as the 
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Irish who quickly followed them. Other than his ability as 
a miner, the Cornishman’s greatest contribution to life on the 
range was the pasty—a mixture of diced meat, and vegetables 
wrapped in a sort of pie crust and baked. It looked like an 
overgrown apple turnover. A pasty or two, warmed over the 
‘“miner’s stove” until it came forth hot and appetizing as from 
the oven, together with a tin dipper of tea, was the Cornish- 
man’s invariable midday meal. And an ideal meal it was, too. 
The pasty was quickly adopted by all the nationality groups 
who followed the Cornishman to the iron ranges. 

The problem of transporting the iron ore from the Jackson 
mine over the twelve long miles to the loading docks at Mar- 
quette was not an easy one to solve. The first ore was hauled 
in wooden four-wheeled, mule-drawn carts, and later in cars 
along what was known as the plank road, completed in 
1854. A part of this road passed along what is now Main 
Street in Negaunee, and ran into the present Jackson Street 
to the open pit Jackson Mine at the west end of what is now 
Tron Street. 

Canadian French mule-drivers drove the carts which made 
one trip per day, hauling about 114 tons of iron ore. On arrival 
at the Marquette dock, it was reloaded into wheelbarrows, 
and then unloaded into sailing vessels. The Process for the 
loading of a cargo of 200 to 300 tons required from three to 
six days. 

Mule-teams sometimes started out on their daily trip, but 
frequently never completed it, for the grades were very bad, 
steep and long, often with sharp curves. Runaways were a 
common occurrence. 

The Plank Road gave way to a primitive railroad, The Iron 
Mountain Railroad, built in 1857. Along with this and the com- 
pletion of a new ore dock, transportation of iron ore by mules 
and wooden carts was abandoned. The rules were supplanted 
by primitive wood-burning steam locomotives and little wooden 
“Jimmy” railway ore cars, holding from four to six tons of ore. 
The railway would be a curiosity now for, although the cross 
ties were laid on the road-bed as now, the track was made 
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of hard-wood lumber 4” by 6” and 16 feet long on which were 
bolted strap iron, 3% inches thick, and 2 inches wide. Where 
the joints met, a spike was driven, and that proved to be a 
continual source of danger, for the spikes worked loose under 
the constant use given the railroad. 

The arrival of the first steam engine, “The Sebastopol’, 
named for the famed Russian fortress of the Crimean War, 
aroused consternation amongst the mule-drivers. Being hard- 
working individuals, they resented the introduction of this 
newfangled contraption which they feared would rob them 
of their means of livelihood. In the spring of 1857, when “The 
Sebastopol” arrived in Marquette aboard the Brig Columbia, 
Captain Ely, skipper, was confronted with an angry, surging 
crowd of nondescript representatives of tram-loaders, mine 
captains, and mule-drivers who meant to see that “The Sebas- 
topol” was not set on land. Skipper Ely armed with a huge 
horse pistol, promised in brief but forceful language that the 
new railroad would bring more work for the men: in this 
district. 

*e¢ & 
Scene IV—Arrival of the “Sebastopol.” 


* * * 


Narrator: “The Sebastopol” was conditioned and ready for 
its first run a few days later. This railroad was the first one 
built in the Upper Peninsula, and was the only one in existence 
north of Fon-du-lac, Wisconsin. This railroad, improved upon 
through the years, later became a part of the present D. S. S. 
& A. system. In 1864, the railroad was completed from Esca- 
naba to Negaunee. It is now a part of the C. N. & W. system. 
As the great ore trains go rumbling by to-day with their ‘great 
120-ton locomotives pulling 80 fifty-ton ore cars, one cannot 
help but gaze in retrospect and smile at the comparison of 
these with the small “Johnny Bull Puffers” with their upright 
boilers, their diminutive wheels, the small wooden ore cars. 
Many more picturesque and significant names: Negaunee, Es- 
canaba, Iron Cliffs, Postage, Gazelle, Relief, Wasp, Tiger, Ac- 
tive, and Vulcan. 
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In 1857 Mr. Charles T. Harvey, who had been engaged in 
constructing the locks at the Sault, came to Marquette, and 
formed the Pioneer Iron Company which built the first char- 
coal blast furnace for the manufacture of pig ore at Negaunee 
in 1858, under the superintendency of Mr. S. R. Gay. 

The demand for pig iron caused by the Civil War, led to 
the erection of a number of small furnaces in the district. 
A report listed 23 such in the Upper Peninsula. Most of them 
have long since been abandoned. 

The Pioneer Furnace which was destroyed by fire was re- 
built in 1877, and was in continuous operation until June, 
1893, when the last pig iron was made in this historic plant. 

The construction of the charcoal blast furnace necessitated 
a new occupation, that of production of charcoal for use in the 
furnace. Several groups of charcoal kilns were located within 
the city limits; the Pioneer Kilns located at what is now 
Bunker Hill: Mine; The Iron Kilns, just off County Road 480; 
The 17 Kilns north of Negaunee, and the Fairbanks Kilns at 


Goose Lake, at that time known as Lake Fairbanks. The kilns 
were beehive-shaped made of brick and stone, with a capacity 
of 40 to 50 cords of wood. The charcoal industry boomed in 
this region from 1870 to 1900. In many places in and around 
Negaunee, Ishpeming, Greenwood, Clarksburg, Champion, Mor- 
gan, Carp, Collinsville, and Forestville, the ruins of the Bee 
Hive charcoal kilns can still be seen. 


In the drama of mining, its growth and development, I must 
pause for further reminiscences concerning a few of the men 
whose names are interwoven with these activities; men whose 
pioneering spirit and whose capacity for enterprise through- 
out this region, became legends, even during their life-time. 
Here are a few of them: A. R. Harlow, R. J. Graveraet, Peter 
White, Sam Mather, Chas. T. Harvey, Dan H. Merritt, Tilden, 
Ogden, Foster, Gay, Downing, the Maas Brothers, Maitland, 
Sporley, Medard Gauthier, Capt. Foley, Henry Brotherton, 
Austin Farrell, Capt. Merry, Antoine De Loria, Baptiste 
Barasa, Antoine Barabe, Sam Mitchell, Capt. Billy Penglase, 
Neely, Houle, Adams, Suess, Carbett, Lonstorf, Capt. Tom 
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Walters, Big Dan Donovan, the physical giant Mike Kileen, 
Capt. Bill Jones, etc., representing all nationality groups, and 
types and degrees of workers. 

And so I grew through the years. From the early location 
at the Jackson and at the Carp with a total population on 
1850 of just 124 people, increasing to 526 people in 1860, to 
3,270 in 1870—5,000 in 1880 on through the years to the peak 
of 8,460 in 1910. From then on, there was a slight decrease 
up to the present of approximately 6,800 persons. 

It was not until the spring of 1865 that I was christened, 
and received my Indian name, NEGAUNEE. The Hon. Peter 
White had suggested the name in 1857 to the Messrs. G. T. 
Harvey and E. C. Hungerford who had come to this vicinity 
that year to build the Pioneer Furnace. Since the community 
could lay claim on four separate counts to the “Pioneer” 
namely; discovery of iron ore (1844), first bloom hammered 
at the Carp Forge (1848), the first blast furnace to make 
pig iron (1858), and the first steam locomotive to haul a ton 
of ore from a Lake Superior mine in 1862, the Indian name 
“NEGAUNEE” seemed fitting and proper. The Chippewa word 
means “the first” or “go ahead”. When a number of Indians 
were walking in the snow, and the leader tired, he would step 
aside, and say to the one following him, “NEGAUNEE”, and 
then he would retire to the rear of the procession. 

My neighbor located three miles distant from me received 
the Objibway Indian name of “ISHPEMING” which was the 
name closest in meaning to “the Highest Point” since he was 
located on the highest point of land on the dividing line be- 
tween the ancient Lake Superior and Lake Michigan basins. 
Translated literally, the word means “HEAVEN”. Because of 
this, there have arisen a number of false versions of the two 
names given us. One of the most popular tales concerns the 
idea that Negaunee means “HELL”. Another concerns a rail- 
road conductor, Jason MacGregor and his lumberjack pas- 
senger who was somewhat drunk. As Jason was collecting his 
tickets from the passengers boarding the train on the run from 
Marquette to Negaunee, he approached the lumberjack for his 
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ticket. After the man informed Jason that he had none, the 
irate conductor asked him where he was going, whereupon, the 
lumberjack replied, “Going to Hell, I guess.” MacGregor then 
answered smartly, “Sixty cents, please, and you get off at 
NEGAUNEE.” 


+ + 


Scene V—-The Present Charter Commission. 


+ & 


Narrator: Negaunee was founded in 1846, incorporated as 
a village in 1865. It was during the early 70’s that the citizens 
of the community at that time found it necessary to apply to 
the state for a city charter. Citizens were elected to draw up 
the details for ratification. 

In due time, 1878, the city charter was adopted. It served 
continuously, but, with the passing of time, the material ad- 
vancement of civilization, and the added burden placed upon 
the necessary functions of the city, there was needed a clari- 
fication, modernization, and stream-lining of the document to 
meet the present conditions. To accomplish this, a commission 
of nine members was elected by the citizens to rewrite, and 
submit to the voters, a modern charter. This commission is now 
working on the new charter. 


Scene VI—How Safety First Came to the Mines. 


Narrator: Folks of the iron ranges have never lacked for 
something to talk about. Mine disasters, if they were well 
in the past, were favorite subjects. They talked too, of sudden 
death, and incredible rescue, and they were sure to talk about 
ghosts. Among the many disasters that lived long in the mem- 
ories of man was the terrible blast of powder which com- 
pletely wrecked the ore cars, and caused the death of several 
miners at the old Jackson Mine. That blast jarred the com- 
munity into the dangers that constantly hung over mining 
activities. A second one, which did not take place in our 
immediate community, but a short distance from here, was the 
Barnes-Hecker disaster, where some 43 lives were snuffed out 
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by a cave-in. The mining companies were ever alert, however, 
to improve the conditions of the working miner, and especially 
to take safety measures. Let us look in on a scene which por- 
trays this. 

Most of the humorous and interesting scenes of mining life 
took place, or were heard, in the great rambling dry-house 
near the tipples of underground mines. To a miner, this build- 
ing is the “Dry”. It is a combination bath-house, warehouse, 
locker room, and club. Miners put their street clothes in steel- 
meshed lockers in the “dry”. Their heavy mine togs, their 
helmets, lamps, and boots, hang there from the high ceiling 
in long rows, hauled up there by chains and pulleys, and left 
to dry for the 12 hours between shifts. It is quite a sight to 
see clothing and equipment of 400 miners hanging from steel 
chains, all in one room. 

* * 
Scene VIJ—War Through the Years. 


+ + 


Narrator: During the past 100 years that our struggling 
community was developing, the call to arms aroused us from 
our domestic problems to that of the nation’s interest. Four 
conflicts of increasing intensity have jarred us from our com- 
placency. The first one came in ’61, with the slogan, “United 
We Stand, Divided We Fall.” Then in 798 it was “Remember 
the Maine”. These two conflicts drained from our midst, the 
adventurous, the stalwart, and the brave, to sacrifice their 
lives, if need be, to maintain and increase the prestige of a 
growing Republic. A brief nineteen years passed to 1917, then 
the slogan “To Make the World Safe for Democracy” was heard 
throughout the land. Again, in increasing numbers, the flower 
of youth responded only to find with the coming of peace, that 
the job was incomplete, and a second Armageddon, of truly 
global proportions, had incompassed us. Men, and women too, 
were called in greater and greater numbers in order that this 
might indeed be a War of Liberation for all mankind. Is it 
not fitting, then, that we assembled here to witness this Revue 
should pay tribute to the men and women who have served, 
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or are serving this nation in its direst need in order that our 
way of life may not be impaired, nor be prevented from culmi- 
nating to its logical end, the greatest good to the greatest 
number of humanity. Let us pay tribute to the pioneers of 
civilization. 


PART II, 


This Historical Revue would not be complete without some 
description of the nationalities, their interests, activities, cos- 
tumes, characteristics, how they lived, and what they did in 
by-gone years. 

The miners who first came into this region were mostly emi- 
grants from Europe. Cornwall in England, where the use of 
steam power in tin mining had developed, furnished many of 
them. Following close on their heels came the Germans, espe- 
cially after the revolution of 1848 when they sought a freer 
country. Many of these became tradesmen and saloonkeepers. 
During each successive wave of immigration to the United 
States, a new racial group was brought to the Upper Peninsula. 
They were attracted by the ready employment in the mines, 
the good wages, and the comfortable living. The severity of 
the climate, and the distance from the centers of population 
did not seem to prove objectionable. 

Closely following the Cornishmen and the Germans, were the 
French from Canada; then a considerable number of Italians; 
next came the Irish who were usually railroad men, black- 
smiths, machinists, or firemen at the mine boilers. Then there 
were a few Scots, followed in the 80’s by immigrants from more 
distant parts of Europe, Norway, Sweden, Austria, and Fin- 
land. The native American never took to the underground 
mining of metals except in the capacity of owner, boss, and 
mechanic. 

These miners brought with them their traditions, as well as 
their ways of speech, which have left indelible marks on the 
general population characteristics of Upper Peninsula com- 
munities. I shall note a few of the more picturesque ones in 
passing, 
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The Cornishmen were called by everyone, “Cousin Jacks.” In 
time they applied the name to themselves until it became one 
word, “cousinjacks”. “Jack” was a favorite Cornish name, and 
all Cornishmen had cousins by the score. The “Cousin Jacks” 
outstanding contributions to the passing parade were: the 
pasty, described heretofore; the Cornish wrestling; and the 
colorful characters who served as shift bosses and captains 
in the mines in that era when the industry was in its infancy. 
The Cousin Jacks worked better under the supervision of their 
own countrymen. 

The French-Canadians were just “Canucks”, in a class by 
themselves. No hole in the ground for them. They stayed on 
the surface, and did everything there was to do in the open 
air—cutting forest, making mine timbers, driving horses and 
mules, everything; and they added much to the color of life 
with their gawdy mackinaws, fringed sashes, and bright toques, 
and their chattering like bluejays as they worked. 

The Finns brought a new idea to the iron country. They 
liked to have a piece of ground on which to live, to have a 
garden, perhaps a hayfield and a cow, and certainly some pigs 
and chickens. In his spare time, the Finnish miner built his 
“sauna”, the classic bathhouse of Finland. This was usually 
about 8 by 10 feet, of logs, with two rooms; the outer, a dress- 
ing room; the inner, the bath proper. The bath was a stove 
covered with stones. When the stones were heated, water was 
thrown on them, making steam. Soap and brushes were used, 
and cedar boughs with which the bather stroked himself. The 
old-fashioned Finns may have a conventional bathroom in their 
homes, but they also have a “sauna” outside, and prefer it. 

All these nationalities worked together in the mines, but 
socially they lived as far apart as possible in the early years. 
The Cornish had their lodge, the Sons of St. George, and they 
had their curling club. The Irish had their Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. The Germans, of course, had their German Aid, 
and singing society. The Scandinavians had their ski-clubs. 

On feast days and various holidays throughout the year, the 
organizations would have colorful celebrations. In the early 
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’70’s one of the annual events was the dog race held on Iron 
Street, starting at the Breitung Hotel, and finishing at Cyr 
Street, with many dog fights on the way which furnished 
considerable entertainment for the onlookers. 

Next came the Easter Monday Ball given by the Negaunee 
Fire Department, starting at 9 P.M., and lasting uritil 5 A.M., 
the next day. Everyone enjoyed the many square dances called 
by Joe Cyr, an exceptionally fine prompter. 

Then came the big masquerade given by the German Aid 
Society with people from all over the county competing for 
prizes offered for the best costumes. A feature of the mas- 
querade was the Bear Dance with Boney Marketty as trainer 
and Charley Sporley as the bear. 

On Midsummer’s Day came the celebrations by the French 
and Italian groups, which held huge picnics attended by crowds 
in colorful holiday garb, enlivened with folk songs, dancing, 
and feasting. 

On the Fourth of July, there was sure to be a hand-drilling 
contest with Negaunee represented by its best team of drillers 
while other muscle-bound men came from Ishpeming, Republic, 
and Michigamme. Then, of course, there was the exciting ball 
games, and the horse races. There would be the inevitable 
Cornish wrestling match. This was no grunt and groan work 
such as to-day’s professional wrestlers put on. Cornish wrest- 
lers worse short canvas coats, or jackets with the edges piped 
with strong rope. You couldn’t grasp an opponent except at 
the rope edges. Contestants were closely watched by the “stick- 
ler”, or referee. The quick, wiry wrestlers seized each other 
by the rope edges of their jackets, then they wrenched, twisted. 
tripped. When three points of a man’s body touched the ground, 
he was declared “down”. 

Other than these special holidays and feast days, recreation 
was simple. The young people had their straw-rides, bob- 
sleighing, skiing, and snow-shoe trips. Dancing and home 
parties were popular. Prizes usually were given for the most 
popular lady at the ball. Big weddings were the vogue, to 
which everyone in the community was invited. The wedding 

oo 
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ceremony took place on a fur rug which, according to super- 
stition, would bring good luck to the union. There were no 
honeymoon trips, the pair being escorted to their new home 
by the entire company. 

The men-folk enjoyed pitching horse shoes as well as all types 
of hunting and fishing. A man would sometimes spend a whole 
“pay day” for a new gun. Let us witness several of these scenes. 


* * * 
Scene I—Nationality Group Activities (Several Scenes). 


* * * 


Narrator: Then, too, “pay day” was spent often in a 
hilarious way, especially if the strains from Broad’s band down 
at “The Hole in the Ground” saloon, playing “There’ll be'a 
Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” could woo the jovially 
inclined spirits of the community. There, one could see the 
inevitable bar fly, the coquette, the Flora Dora girls, the bar- 
ber shop quartette, and card games in progress. 


Negaunee and the nearby communities had never been “wild” 
in the sense that applies to so many mining centers, largely 
due to the deep religious prejudices of the early settlers. 


* + 


Scene I[I—Bar-room Scene. 
FINALE. 


Narrator: Upon a map of the world, or even of the United 
States, the space occupied by the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
seems an almost infinitesimal portion of the earth’s surface. 
But considering the part played by iron ore in the world of 
commerce, this little fraction of the universe leaps at once 
into prominence. This locality has made a general contribu- 
tion to those many industries that have given the world its 
lumber barons, its copper kings, and its iron magnates. It has 
furnished opportunity for thought and material for action in 
the world of science. It has provided an ample field for fur 
traders, missionaries, tradesmen, and workers of many pro- 
fessions. 
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We can imagine the hardships of the pioneers of those early 
days, contending with stubborn nature, in a wilderness which 
was all but unbroken, slowly gaining houses, churches, ‘roads, 
schools, an organized society, and a highly developed industry. 
These beginnings were arduous and uncertain; one and then 
another wrought their lives into them, and then ceased from 
their labors, dying in the faith of what they had not seen. 

But large results, with still greater promise of the future 
were reached in the life-time of the generation which began 
the work. Mining has changed from a hole in the ground with 
its primitive implements of extraction, to the ultra-modern, 
highly efficient mining unit such as the Mather mine. Canoes 
and mackinaw boats have changed to steamers, and now to 
freighters; little landing places have changed to docks where 
large vessels load in a few hours’ time. Railroads are now 
carrying thousands of tons of ore per day, supplying the need- 
ful materials of a staple industry to many a forge and furnace 
and to many thousands of workers all along and far beyond 
the lower lakes, over the whole region between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi. 

In the progress of our age, and our country, we of the Upper 
Peninsula have stood in our appointed place and we have done 
what we could. We are content if, in some degree, we have de- 
served well of the Republic. In the present world conflict, we 
are hastening V-day, by sending the iron ore discovered here 
in 1844 to Hitler and Hirohito in 1944 in the bombs, the planes, 
the ships, and all the lethal weapons of war. 


* + 


Final Scene—Patriotic Finale by Marquette Women’s Chorus, 
Negaunee Men’s and Women’s Chorus, Service Men and 
Women in Uniform, and Revue Male Chorus. 





Joun MonrterruH, First PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIvErRSITy OF MICHIGAN 


(Address given at the Men’s Sunday Evening Hour, 
First Presbyterian Church, Dearborn, March 19, 1944) 


By W. J. CAMERON 


HE story of John Monteith, first president of the Univer- 
fie of Michigan, is probably not a brilliant one but I 
think it worth our hearing at least once in a lifetime. For 
many years I have been making fragmentary allusions to 
John Monteith in speeches here and there in Presbyterian 
churches—evoking, I must say, hardly any interest. Last 
year I availed myself of the opportunity to examine the Mon- 
teith papers in The University Historical Collections, where 
the Director, Professor Lewis G. Vander Vélde, Assistant 
Curator Henry D. Brown, and Dr. John Comin kindly gave me 
every assistance. These Collections contain everything extant 
pertaining to Mr. Monteith—the remnants of his library, his 
diaries, homemade notebooks, his old quill pen, letters, ser- 
mons, the abandoned beginnings of ambitious works—all of 
them together giving a fairly complete, and, as I thought, 
pathetic picture of a very earnest man in a rather indifferent 
place and time. I felt in this that I was doing an act of justice 
to a good man, for everyone else associated with him in the 
founding of Michigan’s first college has received abundant 
fame and honor, but John Monteith has rather fallen from 
memory. There hangs in the Michigan Union at Ann Arbor 
a smudged copy of a portrait showing him in his old age, and 
in the beautiful new chapel of Alma College there is a stained 
glass window in which his name appears—a window rescued 
from a defunct Detroit church; these, with the manuscript 
collections at the University, constituting his sole memorials. 
Other Detroit founders of the University have had their names 
perpetuated in monument or in avenue. The name of one of 
John Monteith’s successors as Presbyterian minister to De- 
troit—George Duffield—is enshrined in the name of a Detroit 
street. Father Gabriel Richard has his monument—and a 
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merited and beautiful one it is—at the Belle Isle Bridge ap- 
proach. But not even the Presbyterians of Michigan have seen 
fit to commemorate this first minister of their church in Mich- 
igan and first president of the University. 

First, let us glance at the Detroit of that time. It is a village 
of about 1,500 population lying along the ridge we now call 
Jefferson Avenue. On the south, the ridge sloped down to the 
Detroit River; on the north it sloped down to the Savoyard 
River, a stream that flowed through the depression we now 
know as Congress Street. The Savoyard emptied into the De- 
troit River at about Third Street—thus making Detroit a 
tongue-like ridge of land between two rivers, the tongue ending 
on the west at about First Street. You reached the Detroit 
River by steep paths running diagonally down the bank. If 
you left town on the north, you crossed the Savoyard on a 
bridge at what is now Woodward and Congress. The whole 
town was comparatively new, having been completely burned 
down a few years before. Across the Savoyard the fort sprawled 
over the ground at what is now Fort and Shelby—including 
the present Federal Building site. There was one church, the 
French Catholic Church of Saint Anne’s at what is now Larned 
and Bates. Until recently the town had been overwhelmingly 
French, but now, about 1817, the American element was be- 
coming more pronounced, and application had been made to 
Princeton for a young missionary-minister to serve the grow- 
ing English population. 

Look now at Coitsville, Ohio, a hamlet near Youngstown. 
John Monteith lives there, a farmer’s son, 19 years old, born 
(his son tells us) at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in 1788, of 
parents from Dundee, Scotland. Six feet tall, straight as a 
cedar, with features definitely Scottish in type, cheerful but not 
jovial, “set” in his way, and consumed with a thirst for edu- 
cation—that was John Monteith. The minister of Coitsville 
had been a mechanic thrust into the ministry by the Great 
Awakening—a religious revival that swept this country like 
Springtime, leaving long trails of churches and colleges in its 
wake—and he was John Monteith’s first teacher; but the boy 
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soon found a better one in a man who lived three miles deep 
in the forest. He early became a master of languages, and at 
the age of 24, after studying at what is now Washington and 
Jefferson College, he was chosen as tutor in Greek and Latin 
to 25 well-born lads of Cumberland, Maryland. Riding horse- 
back from Ohio to Maryland in three January days, he took up 
lodgings with a man who had been Captain in George Wash- 
ington’s army. On his first Sunday in Cumberland, Monteith 
was visited by a pupil who asked him to outline the Monday 
lessons. “I treated him kindly,” said Monteith, “inviting him 
to call Monday morning when I would with pleasure attend 
to all these matters—remarking that I was in the habit of de- 
voting Sunday to religious matters.” The boy replied that there 
was not much Sabbath in Cumberland. Years later Monteith 
met that boy—Charles Pollard—and found him a clergyman. 

Of course, in tutoring, Monteith was earning money for his 
theological course, and in 1814, at the age of 26, he started 
for Princeton—via the same interesting route that we of the 
automotive age share with the saddle and stagecoach age— 
Youngstown, Bedford, McConnellstown, Chambersburg, Gettys- 
burg and Philadelphia. At Greensburg, Monteith stayed the 
night with a judge who was a Swedenborgian and the possessor 
of 20 Latin versions of the Bible. The judge was still wrathy 
over an incident of his recent voyage to London. He had 
asked for two extra chairs to be placed on deck that he might 
converse with two spirit friends on the way over, and the 
captain had charged him two extra fares! At Princeton, Mon- 
teith lived with the President of the College, the famous Dr. 
Alexander. And so he proceeded through his studies, being 
licensed to preach in 1816, at the age of 28. 

The appeal of Detroit for a missionary-minister having 
reached Princeton, it was proposed to Monteith and accepted. 
And so, in June 1816—128 years ago—John Monteith, a man 
of 28, arrived in Detroit. He carried with him a stock of Bibles 
and tracts supplied by a Missionary Board. The far-off frontier 
community at Detroit had been without regular Protestant 
or English religious services since the British left, though 
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Father Richard, the French Catholic priest, who had been in 
Vetroit 18 years when Monteith arrived, had given religious 
discourses of a general nature in the Council House to the 
English population. 

The relations that existed between Father Richard and John 
Monteith—the Catholic priest and the Presbyterian missionary 
—constitute an entrancing part of this history. As arrange- 
ments to preach could not be made for Monteith the first Sun- 
day morning he was in Detroit, he attended Catholic services, 
hearing from a Bishop Marsh “an eloquent discourse”, as he 
describes it, “on the nature and importance of the Paschal 
Supper.” That afternoon Monteith preached in the Council 
House, having a large number of Catholics in his congrega- 
tion. The custom of those days, it seems, was that when John 
Monteith was away his people attended service in the Catholic 
Church; when Father Richard was away, many of his people 
attended Monteith’s preaching. 

Here are several notes from John Monteith’s diary which 
indicate the relations between the two clergymen: “Priest 
Gabriel Richard calls on me at my lodgings at Colonel Hunt’s. 
We have a free and pleasant conversation. He says there is 
much work for me to do, wishing me success. He stays to tea. 
| request him to ask the blessing; he answers that he is not 
accustomed to our mode, that he performs such services in 
Latin, and if acceptable, he would do it in that way. I replied 
‘that would not be understood by the family.’ He therefore de- 
clines.” John Monteith, of course, had been indoctrinated with 
the belief that religious utterances should be “understanded of 
the people,” but I could wish that on this occasion, he had been, 
not less convinced, but more kindly pliant. However, there are 
later accounts of Father Richard praying in English for Eng- 
lish assemblies. Another entry: “I visit Le Pere Richard. The 
conversation agreeable. He presents me with a copy of Thomas 
a’ Kempis.” (That little volume is among the Monteith papers 
at Ann Arbor. In this connection it is worth mentioning that 
father Richard, having only a Latin Bible, was presented with 
a French Bible by: Mr. Monteith.) Again: “I attend the Feast 
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of Saint Anne. Monsignor Richard never preaches or writes a 
sermon, he informs me—he reads lessons and makes extem- 
poraneous remarks”—which probably was very good preach- 
ing at that. Again: “Visit Priest Richard who is out of health. 
I think he loves to have me visit him.” We find him dining 
with Bishop Flaget and several visiting priests. Later he is 
invited to visit the Bishop again at Father Richard’s rectory. 
So this pleasant relation continued as long as John Monteith 
remained in Detroit, and both men often were in consultation 
on the educational needs of the town, this interest of theirs 
eventuating in both of them participating in the founding of 
the University. 

Thus John Monteith begins his work, often preaching four 
times a Sunday. But conditions saddened him. They review 
the troops on Sunday and fire off guns during the sermon, 
which he thinks is wrong. He even writes a public letter of 
protest. Another thing that annoys him is the fact that “there 
is a rout of dances in town. I fast with humiliation and 
prayer, in view of my difficult and trying situation.” He is 
given a ticket to a theatrical performance which he attends 
but only to prevent the impression that he is unreasonably 
hostile to amusements, and because his presence might restrain 
excesses. However, the next time he is offered a ticket he 
declines. He is often asked to pronounce the invocation at 
public banquets, but leaves before the drinking becomes too 
intensive. He does not himself use liquor. He preaches all 
around the country—often for a group of Methodist people at 
River Rouge. He organizes a Presbyterian church at Monroe 
which still flourishes. Several churches in the Toledo area 
owe their origin to him. The settlements on the River Rouge, 
the River Huron and the River Raisin are often mentioned 
in the diary, with the names of settlers’ families whose de- 
scendents are among our present neighbors. 

Monteith is with the cavalcade that meets the fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States, James Monroe, at Ecorse on his 
way to Detroit. He dines with the President, who remains in 
Detroit four days, and has two interviews with him. He sees 
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the first steamboat come up the Detroit River—the Walk-in-the- 
Water—and fittingly describes the spectacle and the people’s 
reactions, in what is now a famous paragraph from his diary. 
In 1817 he rides on horseback through Canada to New York 
with $450 in his pocket to buy books for a public library to 
be opened at Detroit—a practical demonstration of his in- 
terest in public education. After buying the library, he pro- 
ceeds to Princeton and is ordained. Returning by stagecoach, 
he rebukes a judge for profanity. He was always doing that— 
fearless on that subject as on every other. Detroiters who 
wanted to explode in language learned first to look around and 
see if John Monteith were within earshot. Once a Quaker 
in his hearing spoke of slavery as a “damned outrage.” I 
agree with you, except the profanity, sir,” said Monteith. “I am 
not profane,” said the Quaker, “I speak God’s truth.” 

In the summer of 1817 the great project of a university 
appears. Judge Woodward asks John Monteith to a confer- 
ence. Woodward, a protege of Thomas Jefferson, knows of 
Jefferson’s plans for the University of Virginia. Within a 
week the Judges and Governors have passed a bill establish- 
ing the seventh State-supported university in this Country, 
and John Monteith is appointed president. His salary is $25 
a year with professorships in seven subjects. Father Richard 
is made vice-president with six professorships at a salary of 
$18.75 a year. It is a great scheme, set forth in Judge Wood- 
ward’s grandiose language. The University is conceived as 
becoming the intellectual heart of Michigan, planting schools 
everywhere in the Territory and receiving from them the candi- 
dates for higher education. It was Monteith’s desire that young 
men should not find it necessary to leave Michigan for a higher 
education. Judge Woodward’s plans are set forth in language 
that today seems incredibly hifalutin. The university was 
called a 16-letter, seven syllabled name—“Catholepestemiad”— 
with all the departments and details in keeping. It soon be- 
came necessary to revise Judge Woodward’s plan, and Lewis 
Cass appointed John Monteith as one of a committee of two 
to perform that operation. Previously, however, Monteith had 
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eagerly set forward planning buildings and employing teach- 
ers. He held classes in a private dwelling down on Woodbridge 
Street. The “University of Michigania,” as it was now called, 
finally entered its own building on the west side of Bates 
Street, near Congress, in Detroit—the building backing up 
toward Woodward Avenue. When looking recently for the 
memorial tablet that used to mark the site, I was informed 
it had been stolen from the building to which it was affixed. 
So much for a century and a quarter of higher education in 
this community! 

For about five years President John Monteith labored in 
these educational matters, devoting himself to setting up the 
new institution and the secondary schools which were to feed 
it. The official documents prepared and signed by him show him 
to have been a highly intelligent and busy man. And at the 
same time he carried on the work of his ministry. But it was 
slow work. He preached and baptized through all the settle- 
ments south toward Ohio, holding little meetings in settlers’ 
houses here and there, but after a year and four months at 
Detroit he confesses to his diary that he has only six persons 
with whom he can celebrate the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Later, he reports 14 communicants—most of them not con- 
verts but new arrivals. When the communicants number 18, 
they begin to think of building a church. Now, in those days 
the only way they knew of getting a church was to go out 
begging—not at home, but in the faraway cities of the East. 
That “the way to raise money is to give it” was not known 
then, and is not fully known yet. A serious money panic de- 
pressed the country in 1819, but Detroit, being a Government 
outpost largely supported by Government money, was almost 
untouched by it. But that made no difference: out into the 
depressed country Monteith was sent to raise funds, bearing 
a begging letter signed, among others, by Lewis Cass. At Pitts- 
burgh, after some effort, he secured $134; at Uniontown, 
$14.2914 ; at Washington, D. C., “small sums.” In characteristic 
fashion, Monteith breaks up a card game that is profaning 
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and monopolizing the cabin of a boat on which he is a passenger. 
He also drives a stagecoach all night to relieve a drunken 
driver who is terrifying his fares. Traveling through the east 
and southeast for six months, the Detroit tradition is that he 
collected about $1,200. So in February 1820, on the east side 
of Woodward Avenue near Congress, backing up toward the 
rear of the university on Bates Street, the new church—the 
first protestant church—was dedicated. Twenty-seven years 
later, when that church had become the First Presbyterian 
Church and had grown into a socially aristocratic religious 
society with a stately new building and a grand organ—its 
minister the courtly Dr. George Duffield from New York— 
John Monteith came to preach there. He who had founded 
that church on that very spot, he who had been first presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, was once again a struggling 
frontier missionary down at Blissfield, Michigan. His old 
friends had become wealthy in the meantime—not by skill 
or struggle, as John Monteith explains, but by the rise of 
property values—famous founders of Detroit families now 
gone to seed. John Monteith asked them for $100 for his little 
poverty-stricken place down at Blissfield. They gave him $120. 

For, as this indicates, the time came when John Monteith 
left Detroit. In 1821 he had married. His diary, however, gives 
no previous indication of his marital intention, but one is 
struck by the diary’s lyrical descriptions of down-river scenes 
as the minister proceeds from Detroit to the Ohio shore of 
Lake Erie. This exaltation of spirit, so unlike the reserved 
Monteith, is amply explained by the record of his marriage in 
the next diary entry. But 15 weeks later his bride lay dead in 
the same room that had witnessed the marriage ceremony. It 
was the dreadful days of cholera and fevers and lack of sani- 
tation. Monteith himself suffered some attacks, but his rugged 
constitution pulled him through. What this tragedy meant to 
Monteith he nowhere says, but a note of discontent begins to 
appear in the diary. Five months later he reports, “Find the 
collection of yesterday to be $3.50.” His church salary and 
University salary, small as they are, are both in arrears. Mon- 
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teith is disgusted and discouraged. General Macomb, whose 
statue stands on Washington Boulevard at the side of the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, gave him $5. So did Dr. 
Delevan. A poor person gave him $3. He sells his books, bed- 
steads and desk. Eliazar Williams, apostle to the Indians, buys 
some of the books. Monteith is plainly disappointed and ready 
to leave Detroit. He is disappointed in the University. Judge 
Woodward is a man who thinks the kingdom of knowledge 
wholly contained in books. Know all that is in the books and 
you are educated. Monteith had an idea that an educated per- 
son should know some things that had not yet got into the 
books. His own handmade notebooks show him questioning a 
number of things safely enshrined in the books of his day, 
especially concerning Biblical knowledge. It quite surprised me 
to read in his private memoranda the assertion of views not 
generally received until nearly a century later. He had the 
inquiring mind. He is also disappointed in his church and tells 
his people not to regard him as their pastor until arrearages 
are paid, though he continues to preach to them as a mis- 
sionary, doing his duty to them as he would to any of the 
heathen. In June 1821, he presides for the last time at a Uni- 
versity meeting after receiving three years of back salary—$80. 
A letter comes from Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, 
announcing his election to the Professorship of the Languages, 
and John Monteith shakes the dust of Detroit off his feet, leav- 
ing Colonel Hunt, his loyal friend, with a due bill for $282.34. 
They crowded the church for his farewell sermon, and gave him 
a nice letter complimenting his services. 

On his way to his new post he stopped in Ohio and remarried 
at the age of 33, after which he remained a professor at Hamil- 
ton College for eight years. In the last item of his diary, which 
ends with this period, he is still paying on his debts. The rest 
of his life we know from his letters and those of his family, 
and other memoranda. 


Sixteen years after he left Detroit, the University was moved 
to Ann Arbor, where its history really begins. A gift of 40 
acres by a land company seems to have determined the selec- 
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tion of the new site. The University never got fully started 
in Detroit, but by the time it was planted in Ann Arbor, thou- 
sands of people were flooding into Michigan and offering stu- 
dents for the new institution. 

I was much interested, when examining John Monteith’s 
sermon manuscripts, to notice the parts he cut out of his De- 
troit sermons before delivering them again at Hamilton Col- 
lege. The sermons are quite ordinary, but according to the cus- 
tom of those days they were liberally interspersed with lurid 
anecdotes intended to warn and awaken an indifferent people. 
Favorite stories concerned persons who had been struck dead 
hy lightning, or drowned, or lost through the ice for taking 
their pleasure on Sunday. But all such references to divine 
anger at such breach of custom, which Detroit congregations 
had heard, apparently with equanimity, were carefully excised 
for Hamilton College audiences. However, he does note, accu- 
rately and philosophically, that “by far the largest proportion 
(of these disasters) occur on this one day in seven,” but the 
reason—namely, that more people are at leisure on that day— 
apparently eludes him. 

Following his eight years at Hamilton College, John Mon- 
teith became an itinerant teacher. He served schools in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York. At Philadelphia he attempted to 
organize what we should call a Trade School, under the terrible 
name of “Manual Labor Academy,” and tramped that city 
for a year and a half vainly yet always hopefully seeking 
support for his idea. Visiting Eli Whitney’s shop he imme- 
diately grasped the idea of mass production by the manufac- 
ture of identical and interchangeable parts. But Monteith’s 
plan was too far ahead of its time. Besides that, the Presby- 
terians of Philadelphia resented his outspoken approval of the 
great evangelist, Charles G. Finney. He actually was barred 
from Philadelphia Presbyterian pulpits because he approved 
linney. Back again in Ohio, he roused more antagonism be- 
cause of his outspoken opposition to slavery. His sons were 
pelted on the streets, his horses were disabled, fires were started 
around his place.: With a growing family on his hands his cir- 
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cumstances were becoming harder. Finally he landed in what 
was about the bottom of the well for him—Blissfield, Mich- 
igan, where he preached in the midst of an indifferent back- 
woods community—remaining for ten years, God only knows 
how. While there he preached against the Mexican War, which 
didn’t help him any more than it helped Abraham Lincoln, 
who held and expressed similar opinions, and for which he 
was defeated for re-election to Congress. But Montieth, like 
Lincoln, lived to see his views of slavery triumph, and the 
things he denounced at such high cost to himself, all of us 
now denounce. 

To me, knowing the struggles in which he played a man’s 
part, the most touching circumstance was the effect of all this 
on his family. If I were distributing honors, the highest 
award would go to John Monteith’s wife. Her letters, in the 
old-fashioned manner, were always sweet, always regarded John 
as a great man, always put the very best face on things. 
They are filled with the illnesses of the time—cholera, child- 
birth fever; and the remedies—blue pills, calomel and “oil.” 
How she accomplished what she did and kept up so large a 
correspondence with her sons and daughters, is beyond my 
understanding. To read her letters was like sitting in the 
quiet of a sanctuary. Dear Abigail Monteith! Scrimping for 
her sons’ schooling; concealing the pinches of poverty; writing 
cheerful and sensible letters that breathed a greater religion 
than John was taught in the theological seminary—how serene- 
ly her spirit moves through her letters. She survived her hus- 
band. One of her sons became an army officer, one a minister 
of the First Congregational Church at Jackson, Michigan, and 
later Superintendent of Schools for St. Louis, Missouri. The 
sons honored their parents, which, after all, is probably a very 
high reward. 

John, himself, at about the age of 41, made the discovery 
that he was not a great preacher—“God never gave me the 
faculty of attracting the multitude,” he wrote to his wife. At 
the age of 66 he wrote to his son, from Blissfield, that he had 
“learned humility,” that he had not seen so much of the 
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“shady side’ as some ministers had, but that he has never 
regretted being a minister and would do it over again, had 
he opportunity. There is one sentence which I think lets us 
into the struggle of his life—“Most of my experience of Provi- 
dence was in the secularities.” God had become real to him 
not in revelation or in vision or in inner experience, but in 
deliverance from tight economic squeezes. 

From Blissfield, where everything seemed to peter out under 
him, he went to Elyria, Ohio, and there he taught and preached 
as he could, until 1868, when he died, in his eighty-first year, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Colonel W. B. Gates—in a 
house, however, that John Monteith himself had built and once 
owned. It had been 51 years since he had been President of 
the University of Michigania, 38 years since he had tramped 
Philadelphia trying to establish the Manual Labor Academy. 
Finney’s paper, The New York Evangelist, printed his only 
considerable obituary. 

In 1883, his son John was brought to Ann Arbor to give an 
oration on his father. In 1935 the University published a 
volume of records in which John Monteith is given consider- 
able space. In 1939 the orientation pamphlet furnished to new 
students for that year carried his portrait and a biographical 
sketch on the front cover. In 1941, full mention is made of him 
in Volume I of the Encyclopedic Survey of the University of 
Michigan. The rest is silence. 

So, I have now performed what to me was a pious task. I 
know this life was worthy, but somehow it leaves me saddened. 
It constantly recalled to my mind that saying in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—“of whom the world was not worthy.” I 
know I ought not to be saddened, because I know the stand- 
ards of success by which we measure men are all awry, and 
{ know that failures and sacrifices such as those of John and 
Abigail Monteith made the very lifeblood of our country. Per- 
haps I should have said this man’s life leaves me—ashamed. 
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By tHe Late Henry A. HaAicH 


RINCIPAL, Teachers and Scholars of Roulo School,’ 
P,, dear Friends :— 

It is with great pleasure that I come to address this large 
gathering and I am especially glad to talk to so many bright 
young scholars of this great school. Your wonderful school 
and, in fact, the entire school system of this city of Dearborn 
is one of the best in Michigan. The school buildings are most 
substantial and serviceable and your magnificent High School 
is the most beautiful structure of its kind in all Michigan. 

You are fortunate indeed to live amid such surroundings and 
to have the benefits of such advantages. My earnest appeal 
to you is to be faithful to the kindly fate and loyal to the 
fine ideals and traditions of our glorious country which brings 
you all these bounties. Your appreciation and gratitude will 
perpetuate this legacy. For, upon you, my dear young friends, 
the scholars of these schools, very soon will rest the responsi- 
bility of carrying forward not only the great work of educa- 
tion but of safeguarding the future of our prosperous city, our 
beautiful state and our beloved country. 

Your kind and thoughtful teacher, Miss Seim, asked me to 
tell you about the Old Arsenal out at West Dearborn, say- 
ing you would be glad to learn about the early days of Dear- 
born and its early institutions. I am glad indeed to do this, 
for the “United States Arsenal at Dearbornville”’, as it was 
officially called, was for many years the largest, most beautiful 
and most substantial structure in this part of the country. 
The erection of that important edifice at that early date (1833- 
34) gave the little hamlet a distinction and prominence greater 
than was enjoyed by any of the little towns around Detroit. 
For forty years it remained the scene of much military activity 
and attracted many visitors—official and otherwise—which 
gave the little place quite a sense of superiority. 


1Address at Roulo School, November 18, 1935. 
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Dearborn was not the original name of the favored town- 
ship. It was first named “Bucklin” after an old settler who 
built the first bridge over the River Rouge, thus shortening 
the distance to important places West. For some unaccount- 
able reason, however, the Territorial Legislature changed that 
nice name to “Pekin”, which is the name of a town far off 
in China, and they also named other towns nearby, Nankin, 
Canton and Romulus, irrelevant names that those adjoining 
townships still retain. The people of Pekin didn’t like their 
new name so in due course, and by legal process, the name 
was again changed, this time to Dearborn, in honor of Genera] 
Henry Dearborn who was the Commander-in-Chief of the Amer- 
ican forces in the War of 1812. He was a good man with a 
fine record in the Revolutionary War. 

And so the Arsenal at “Dearbornville’ came to be called 
the “Dearborn Arsenal”, and to explain why it was located 
there I will have to tell you something about the War of 1812. 

That war between England and the United States is espe- 
cially interesting to us because some of the battles were fought 
right here in our own territory. In fact the last naval en- 
gagement, called the “Battle of Lake Erie”, took place almost 
within earshot of where we are sitting. In that battle our 
gallant. Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry succeeded in de- 
stroying the British Fleet, which practically ended the war 
in our favor. In the treaty closing the War, called the Treaty 
of Ghent, because it was concluded in that old Belgian city, 
there was a clause under which both Nations agreed not to 
maintain any warships in the Great Lakes, nor build any 
forts or frontier posts along the boundary. This was a wonder- 
fully humane and beneficent provision saving each country 
many hundreds of millions which would have been spent for 
maintaining war fleets in those waters. During the 120 years 
of its existence, it has done away with all thought of war 
between these two great nations. However, it prevented the 
enlargement of Fort Wayne at Detroit, which was a very im- 
portant place, and that may have been one reason for locating 
in Arsenal near Detroit. It was during the first term of Presi- 
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dent Andrew Jackson (1829-1833) that it was decided to locate 
an Arsenal at Dearbornville, ten miles west of Detroit, on the 
Chicago Road (now Michigan Avenue) on the Rouge River, 
then navigable by flat boats to that point, and on the line 
of the new Michigan Central Railroad. It was an ideal location 
being accessible, high and dry, and the surrounding region 
being very fertile and beautiful. So some two hundred acres 
of the finest land along the River Rouge were selected, and the 
site for the new buildings, ten in number, was located facing 
the Chicago Road in what was later the center of the little 
town of Dearborn. 

An Arsenal is not a Fort. It is not intended for defense 
nor for soldiers to be quartered in, though usually surrounded 
by a wall. It is a place for assembling, storing and distributing 
of arms, ammunitions, munitions of war and other military 
stores or materials, the principal things being cannons, guns, 
pistols, swords, bayonets, saddles and harness, in fact most 
everything an army needs except food and clothing. 

There is some confusion as to the difference between an 
Arsenal and a Fort. Some people seem to have thought that the 
Arsenal at Dearborn was the famous Fort Dearborn located 
at the mouth of the Chicago River on the West side of Lake 
Michigan in the State of Illinois, a place some three hundred 
miles away from Dearborn, Michigan, which has no connection 
whatever with Fort Dearborn in Chicago. 

Plans and specifications were drawn for the Arsenal at 
Dearborn, I presume in Washington in the early part of 
1832, and sent with Lieut. Joshua Howard, a talented young 
engineering officer of the U. S. Army, who had general charge 
of the construction of the ten buildings constituting the 
Arsenal proper. They were built around a rectangle about 
eight hundred feet square facing south along the Chicago Road. 
At the south-east corner of the square the Commandant’s Resi- 
dence was located, a handsome building still standing, the 
only one remaining in fair preservation. It is now the prop- 
erty of the City of Dearborn and is used as Police Headquar- 
ters for Old Dearborn. The local Loyal Legion have the upper 
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story for their meetings. Next, west of the Commandant’s quar- 
ters, was the Offices, a one story building extending to the 
South Gate, the main entrance to the Arsenal grounds. Then 
from this gate, extending westerly to near the south-west cor- 
ner of the great square, was the Gun Shed, a large one story 
building with very large doors, and used for the storage of 
mounted cannon. 

Along the westerly side of the square were located the 
Paint Shop, the Saddlery, and the Carpenter’s Shop, extending 
nearly to the north-west corner where the Second Commander’s 
quarters was located. This was a building like the Command- 
ant’s quarters but smaller. Easterly from here and extending 
along the north line of the square was a large three-story build- 
ing known as the Barracks, which was used as quarters for the 
enlisted men, the soldier mechanics who constituted the oper- 
ating force for running the whole Arsenal plant, and others. 
There was space I think for fifty or perhaps a hundred men. 
The basement was used as the big mess hall. Next to the Bar- 
racks came the North Gate, similar to the South Gate but less 
elaborate. Then came the Sutler’s House and the Sargeant’s 
Cottage. The high wall extended around the northeast cor- 
ner to the great Armory, the largest building of the group, 
extending along nearly the entire side of the square and nearly 
to the Commandant’s Residence. 

The foregoing constituted the Arsenal proper. About five 
hundred feet north of the North Gate were the stables, barns 
and other outhouses for the horses, stock and implements used 
on the place; and about one thousand feet to the east stood 
the Magazine, a very stout, heavy, one-story building sur- 
rounded by a high wall. This building was used for storing 
gun powder and was reported to be connected with the Arsenal 
proper by an underground tunnel. However, I heard nothing 
of the tunnel as a boy and very much doubt its existence. 
The Magazine, with the high surrounding wall removed, was 
remodeled after the Arsenal was abandoned, and is now the 
residence Owned and occupied by Mr. Lytell Ross. 

All of these buildings were constructed in the most sub- 
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stantial manner and of the best materials obtainable at the 
time. The roofs were of slate and the doors and window sills 
and caps were of stone. 

The accompanying sketch, made from memory, shows the 
general plan of the Arsenal. 

The Architects of the Arsenal did a good job. I presume 
they were Treasury or War Department Officials at Washing- 
ton. The group of buildings as a whole presented an imposing 
appearance. 

Lieut. Joshua Howard, U.S. Army, Engineering Dept., was 
Sup’t. of Construction. He must have done commendable work 
for he was made the first Commandant of the Arsenal. He be- 
came Captain and later Lt. Colonel. He was succeeded by Maj. 
Webb, Capt. Collender, Col. Wainright, Capt. Abeel, Capt. 
Wilkins, Lieut. Michaelis, Capt. Smysor, Col. Parker and Maj. 
Todd, who was the last Commandant, in 1873. I do not know 
who the contractors were, if any, nor do I know who did the 
actual work, nor who furnished the materials. I do know, how- 
ever, a few who still lived in Dearborn during my boyhood. 
Titus Dort, a fine old brick maker from the State of Maine, 
made the bricks, as fine and solid as have ever been made, and 
practically indestructible. 

Titus Dort later also made the bricks for my old home, the 
Haigh Homestead, about a half mile west of the Arsenal, built 
by Col. Howard in 1834, where he lived after retiring from the 
Army, and which my father bought about the middle of the 
last century. The walls of this old mansion seem as strong 
and staunch as ever after over a hundred years of service. Titus 
Dort was the first brick maker in Detroit. After obtaining the 
contract for the bricks for the Arsenal, he moved to Dearborn 
where he lived until his death in 1878. Mr. Ford acquired 
the old Dort Homestead on the bank of the Rouge, near his 
Greenfield Village, and will, of course, preserve it as a relic 
of the early days in Dearborn. 

Titus Dort, who was enticed to Dearborn by the Old Arsenal, 
became one of Dearborn’s most useful and distinguished early 
citizens. He was Supervisor for many years, a member of 
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the Constitutional Convention which drafted the first State 
Constitution, also a member of the State Legislature for five 
terms. He was a fine old patriarch of the town all his life. 
It was the Old Arsenal that brought him here. 

Mr. Martin Vroman, an old resident of Dearborn whom I 
can just remember as a skilled carpenter, I think made the 
window blinds and perhaps the doors and windows for the 
Arsenal. His daughter, Lucy Vroman, married Billy Fisher, a 
grandson of the famous Conrad Ten Eyck and I think has 
descendants living in Dearborn, or near there. 

And, speaking of descendants, Col. Howard was so impressed 
with the prospects of Dearborn that he induced his two 
brothers,—Judge Cyrus Howard and Edgar C. Howard, to 
move to Dearborn, in the early 1830s, and all had quite large 
families and descendants, worthy people contributing to the 
upbuilding and welfare of Dearborn. Therefore, the Old 
Arsenal did much to start the town which has since become 
so important. 

The Old Arsenal not only gave Dearborn considerable dis- 
tinction in the early days, but it furnished the favored denizens 
of the little town much entertainment and some valuable edu- 
cation. The families of the Commandants were all refined cul- 
tured people, and their presence in Dearborn gave a cultural 
value to the community. Some of them took deep interest in 
local affairs, and there were several families who left a lasting 
influence which still exists. In Captain Wilkins’ family there 
were two daughters who devoted their efforts to most laudable 
projects. Miss Mary Wilkins started the little Sunday School 
which still continues as the Sunday School of the Episcopal 
Church. Miss Emma Wilkins conducted a Juvenile Day School 
in the basement of the Commandant’s quarters where she and 
her sister, Charlotte Wilkins, exerted a personal devotion to 
the cultural welfare of their pupils which may still be ex- 
tending. No one knows the end of kindly acts. They may 
last forever. Mrs. Capt. Smyser was an ardent Christian 
worker and it was her influence which resulted in the fitting 
up of the old Carpenter’s Shop into a very pretty little chapel 
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where church services were conducted by the Reverend Chauncy 
Fitch, Post Chaplain of Fort Wayne for several years. Out 
of this effort grew the organization of Christ Church, Dear- 
born, which has developed into a strong and useful parish. 

But the grandest thing about the Old Arsenal, so far as the 
younger set were concerned, was the presence there, during 
the Civil War period,-of soldiers training for the war. The 
place was turned into a sort of training camp for new recruits, 
and usually a full regiment of infantry and a battery of ar- 
tillery were drilling there before leaving for the front. This 
gave the place a military aspect that was thrilling. The dress 
parades, the marching, the brass bands, drum corps, buglers, 
firing squads, and the salutes, the sun-rise and sunset guns, 
and the brilliant uniforms and the flags furnished great fun, 
especially for young boys. 

Dearborn was not without some tragic scenes in those mar- 
tial days. I recall a very shocking one that happened while 
a salute was being fired in honor of our War Governor,. Austin 
Blair, who came to Dearborn to celebrate the Fourth of July, 
1863, with the “Boys in Blue” at the Arsenal. The heavy gun 
used for the salute became over heated and a pre-mature blast 
took place which blew off both arms of Bernard Magoonah, a 
popular young recruit who was serving the gun. This caused 
gloom as well as excitement, though the victim recovered and 
lived to a good age in Dearborn much beloved for his mis- 
fortune and the cheerful way he bore it. 

There were other thrilling incidents at the Arsenal that 
added to the excitement of those old days. One time just after 
the Regiment departed quietly in a long train of cars for the 
front, leaving the Arsenal unguarded, a rumor spread around 
that a gang of rebel gorillas had assembled in the woods near- 
by, in Canada, and were going to attack the Arsenal, blow up 
the powder magazine and burn the buildings with the stores 
of arms. There was terrible excitement, men were pressed into 
service and cannons were placed around the buildings in read- 
iness for the attack. Nothing happened, however. Just at dusk 
the long train rolled quietly back and the regiment marched 
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silently into camp. No rebels appeared. Uncle Sam had been 
watching! 

Many distinguished men came to Dearborn during and after 
the close of the War. General Grant came in the spring of 
1865, and the salute was fired for him near the railway sta- 
tion as his train pulled in. General Sherman came a little later, 
and, after some ceremonies at the Arsenal, came up to our 
old home to see General E. O. C. Ord who was staying there 
for a time. 

I might recall more interesting incidents, but the foregoing 
gives an idea of the tragedies and the gaieties of the rare old 
days of Dearborn. Finally as the years passed into memories 
and good-will and. better times returned to the land, and 
especially as new developments took place in war material, 
and quick means of transportation came into vogue, the Old 
Arsenal slowly, year by year, came to be less and less useful 
and less and less needed. By about the year 1870 there was 
but little doing there, and in 1873, just forty years after it 
was built the Old Arsenal was abandoned as a military post. 
It was turned over to one of our townsmen, Joseph A. Patrick 
as caretaker and a year or so later it was ordered sold. That 
was the end of all its glory! 

The big armory building passed into the hands of par ties 
who used it for manufacturing clothing, overalls, and I think 
robes and blankets. It finally caught fire and burned to the 
ground. 

Meanwhile the fine “First Officer’s Residence” (still stand- 
ing) and several other buildings were generously given by Act 
of Congress to Dearborn and put to good use. The surround- 
ing land was sold and subdivided and built up to happy homes. 

The dear old Arsenal was gone forever. The Old Flag on 
its lofty pole had been hauled down. 


So fleet the works of men 
Back to their earth again, 
Ancient and holy things 
Fade like a dream. 
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By F. Ciever Bap 
ANN ARBOR 
HERE are a great many myths about Michigan. Most 
‘Let them are old, but new ones spring up from time to 
time. Last December, the irrepressible Colonel Robert R. Me- . 
Cormick, speaking before the Detroit Athletic Club, divulged 
a “secret” which might have developed into a first class myth. 

According to the Colonel, there was grave danger of a war 
between Great Britain and the United States during 1920 or 
1921. The General Staff was so fearful of an invasion that 
they planned to repel an attack on Detroit by three hundred 
thousand troops advancing through Canada. Colonel McCor- 
mick declared that he had assisted in making the plans. 

Newspapers and magazines gave this story facetious treat- 
ment. One feature writer observed: “Dick Tracy’s gag man 
wandered into the wrong department.”! Since ridicule will 
kill a promising myth more surely than will an official denial, 
this one is not likely to be heard from again. 

Another myth, which had a longer life, was the story that 
strikes in Detroit were driving so many industries from the 
city that its future prosperity was jeopardized. This fiction 
was circulated so persistently that it probably did cause some 
manufacturers to shun Detroit. Finally, Mayor Jeffries branded 
the tale as a lie, and Harvey Campbell, secretary of the Board 
of Commerce quoted figures to prove that it was false. “Ac- 
tually, as we look back on it,’ Campbell said, “it becomes 
apparent that Mayor Jeffries is essentially right in criticizing 
those who should have known better but who went about the 
country moaning that Detroit is going to hell in a hand cart. 

“The recapitulation shows that, while it is true that 35 
industries moved part or all of their operations from Detroit 
between 1937 and 1939, this loss was much more than offset 
by the expansion of other factories and the opening of new 
businesses. ’ 


Clem Lane of the Chicago Daily News, quoted in News-week, December 27. 
1948. 
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“This new total reached 226, approximately six times the 
number that left. 

“It therefore appears that the number of plants which left 
Detroit was no more than would be anticipated in line with 
the usual migration in and out of any great industrial cen- 
ter.”2. This authoritative statement should have exploded that 
myth, but there are people who still believe it. 

According to the dictionary, a myth is “a fictitious or con- 
jectured narrative for a time received as historical; an un- 
proved tradition; popular fable.” Unfortunately for historical 
fact, conjectural narratives, once established, continue to pass 
as history; and unproved traditions are accepted for truth. 
This is the more likely to happen if the tale is sensational, 
or if it contains a strong element of human interest; for peo- 
ple are unwilling to let a good story die. 

Besides, scholarly dissertations, written to prove that such 
stories are apocryphal, rarely reach a large number of readers. 
Consequently, the myths continue to pass as history. 

Even historians are sometimes responsible for perpetuating 
myths. There is some truth in the statement that although 
history does not repeat itself, historians do repeat one another. 
Usually this practice is safe enough. Nevertheless, newly dis- 
covered material, from time to time, makes necessary a re- 
vision of even standard works. 

Contrary to the belief of some people, historians do not 
advocate the banning of legends that are a living part of our 
literary and historical heritage. Certainly, no one would will- 
ingly give up Edward Everett Hale’s The Man Without a Coun- 
try, or John Greenleaf Whittier’s “Barbara Frietchie.” We 
cherish them, both as literature and as legend. Such stories 
thrill us with their patriotic fervor. They help to bind us 
together with the invisible bonds of nationality, and they are 
no less inspiring to people who know that they are fictitious. 
Certainly we can keep our legends and enjoy them without 
mistaking them for historical facts. 


*Martin S. Hayden, “Labor Disputes Fail to Set Back Detroit,” the Detroit 
News, March 26, 1940. 
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Returning to the subject of myths about Michigan, Antoine 
la Mothe Cadillac provides several. Shortly after he had es- 
tablished his post on the Detroit River late in the summer 
of 1701, he wrote the following description to Count Pont- 
chartrain, minister of marine for Louis XIV: “The banks [of 
the river] are so many vast meadows where the freshness of 
these beautiful streams keeps the grass always green. These 
same meadows are fringed with long and broad avenues of 
fruit trees which have never felt the careful hand of the watch- 
ful gardener; and fruit trees, young and old, droop under the 
weight and multitude of their fruit, and bend their branches 
toward the fertile soil which has produced them.”? me was 
much more in the same vein. 

Some time later, Cadillac wrote: “This country [is] so tem- 
perate, so fertile, and so beautiful that it may justly be called 
the earthly paradise of North America... .”* During the fall 
of 1701, Cadillac declared that “the Winter (according to 
what the savages say) lasts only six weeks at most.”> Even 
the most loyal Michiganian will admit that there is some 
exaggeration in these statements. 

Cadillac wrote as he did because he wanted to induce people 
to take land on the Strait as his feudal tenants. If we recall 
that certain elements in Lower Canada, including the Jesuits 
and the fur monopolists, were exerting their influence to de- 
stroy the projected settlement, we can easily understand why 
Cadillac described the countryside in glowing terms. He was 
the original Detroit booster. 

Some other writers were not so enthusiastic about the coun- 
try as Cadillac had been. They exaggerated the evils instead 
of the good. For instance, General Duncan McArthur, who 
was in command at Detroit in 1814, wrote the following es- 
timate to William Woodbridge, newly appointed secretary of 
Michigan Territory: “I have no hesitation to say that it would 
be to the advantage of government to remove every inhabitant 
of the Territory, pay for the improvements and reduce them 





Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, XXXIII, 111. 
‘Thid., 136. 
‘Tbid., e 131. 
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io ashes, leaving nothing but the Garrison posts. From my 
observation, the Territory appears to me not worth defending 
and merely a den for Indians and trators [sic] . . . The 
banks of the Detroit River are hansome [sic] but 9/10 of the 
land in the Territory is unfit for cultivation.’® 

This was simply a private letter. A government official, in 
a public document, gave Michigan an even worse reputation. 
In 1815, Surveyor-General Edward Tiffin issued a report on 
the Territory. It was in answer to an act of Congress appro- 
priating two million acres of land in Michigan to be dis- 
tributed to the veterans of the War of 1812. 

Basing his computation on the report of his surveyors, Tiffin 
declared that the amount appropriated “will not contain any- 
thing like one hundredth part of that quantity, or is it worth 
the value of surveying it.”’ The surveyors reported that Mich- 
igan consisted of swamps, lakes and “poor, barren sandy land.” 
They emphasized the “extreme sterility and barrenness of the 
. 

In conclusion, the Surveyor-General wrote: “Taking the 
country altogether so far as has been explored, and to all 
appearance together with the information received covering 
[it], the balance is as bad—there would be not more than one 
acre in a hundred, if there were one out of a thousand that 
would in any case admit of cultivation.”* This report was a 
libel against Michigan which caused settlers to avoid the terri- 
‘ory for many years. 

Other erroneous ideas about Michigan were published by 
map-makers and authors of gazetteers and emigrant guides. 
One was the invention of a high plain or a ridge of mountains 
extending from southeast to northwest in the middle of the 
lower peninsula. This fictitious topographical feature first ap- 
peared in Guillaume Delisle’s map of Louisiana and the region 
of the Mississippi, published in Paris in 1718. Professor Louis 
‘. Karpinski, in his Map Bibliography—Michigan and Great 


°“MeArthur to Woodbridge, Nov. 14, 1814. William Woodbridge Papers, Burton 
ilistorical Collection, Detroit Public Library. 

'M.P.H.C., XVIII, 660-61. 

STbid. 
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Lakes Region, writes that “this fanciful creation, based upon 
some false or misinterpreted records, continued for more than 
one hundred years to appear upon maps of the Michigan area.’” 

John Senex, English geographer, improved upon Delisle. His 
map of 1719 shows a range of mountains extending through 
the central part of the state in a northwesterly direction. This 
was a part of the Appalachians, which, according to Senex, 
reached across Ohio and continued through Michigan.’ 

Another imaginary physical feature, and one in complete 
contrast with these mountains, was the “Interminable Swamp” 
which school geographies showed extending across the interior 
of Michigan." A Traveller’s Guide, however, published by Je- 
dediah and Richard Morse in 1826, showed sandhills stretch- 
ing far into the middle of the Territory. 

Dr. Morse wrote: “The country along the eastern shore of 
lake Michigan, and extending into the interior as far as the 
dividing ridge, consists of sandhills, sometimes crowned with a 
few stunted trees, and a scanty vegetation, but generally bare, 
and thrown by the wind into a thousand fantastic shapes.”!* 
He conceded that “The eastern part of the peninsula is a fertile 
repion. . . .” 

Morse’s historical information was as faulty as his geo- 
graphical. In his American Gazetteer, published in Boston in 
1810, under the title “Michigan Territory,” he wrote: Detroit 
“was settled by soldiers of Louis XIV, 15 years before Phila- 
delphia was established by Penn.” As a matter of fact, De- 
troit was founded nineteen years later than Philadelphia. 
Morse continued: “These soldiers came out from France with- 
out women. Their connexion with the savage females, and 
their not having any legal title to the lands, naturally led 
them to a savage course of life, and while English settlements 
of the same date have become populous, and opulent, en- 
lightened by science, and elevated by religion, these people 


*Karpinski, op. cit., p. 184. 
Tbtd., p. 128. 


“ale N. Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan (Lansing, 
016), p. 51. 


Mihid., p. 62. 
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are sunk in anarchy, ignorance and poverty.”!? This book, you 
will notice, was published in 1810, five years after Michigan 
Territory was organized. 

The Upper Peninsula was the object of scornful disparage- 
ment by the people of southern Michigan to whom it was, 
of course, an unknown country. During the boundary con- 
troversy between the Territory and Ohio, a resolution was 
adopted at Detroit characterizing the Upper Peninsula as 
“the sterile region on the shores of Lake Superior, destined by 
soil and climate to remain forever a wilderness.”!* 

The editor of the Detroit Free Press, on March 17, 1836, 
protested against extending the jurisdiction of Michigan “over 
the region of perpetual snows—the ultima Thule of our na- 
tional domain on the North;” and Senator Lucius Lyon sug- 
gested that there “we can raise our own Indians in all time 
to come and supply ourselves now and then with a little bear 
meat for delicacy.” . 

The Senator, however, was writing in a facetious vein; for 
he knew something of the Peninsula himself, and he had the 
word of Lewis Cass and Henry R. Schoolcraft that the region 
had great possibilities. In fact, three days after he wrote about 
Indians and bear meat, he predicted that within twenty years 
the Peninsula would be worth $40,000,000.1® 

This, however, was not the general belief. Nevertheless, some 
one expressed the opinion that “the whitefish of Lake Superior 
might be a fair offset for the lost bull-frog pastures of the 
Maumee.”?7 

Turning from geographical to historical myths, perhaps the 
best-known story is that of the Indian girl who is reputed 
to have informed Major Gladwin of Pontiac’s plan to seize 
Detroit. The development of this tale is an interesting example 
of how legends grow. Helen F. Humphrey, in an article en- 


BMorse, American Gazetteer (Boston, 1810), pp. 169-70. 

“4.awton T. Hemans, Life and Times of Stevens Thomson Mason, the Boy 
Governor of Michigan (Lansing, 1930), p. 199. 

WIbid., p. 195. 

Tbid., p. 196. 

MMich, Pioneer Colls., VII, 183. 
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titled “The Identity of Gladwin’s Informant,” presents the 
several versions.1® 

Originally, the story was set down thus: After Pontiac had 
retired from his conference with Major Gladwin on May 7, 
1763, without having given the signal to attack, he decided 
that someone had warned the British commandant. The In- 
dians accused an old squaw named Catherine. They dragged 
her before Gladwin, who denied that she was the informant. 
Whereupon, her captors carried her away to their camp and 
beat her anyway. 

This is the tale, told with some variations by the author of 
the Pontiac Manuscript, by Lieutenant James MacDonald, by 
Major Robert Rogers, and by John Porteous. Major Thomp- 
son Maxwell added some new details. According to his version, 
Catherine went to Major Gladwin’s quarters the night before 
the intended massacre to deliver a pair of elkskin moccasins 
which she had made for him. He was so well pleased with 
them that he asked her to make him another pair. She re- 
fused, saying that she would not be able to deliver them. 
Being pressed for the reason, she at length divulged Pontiac’s 
plot. 

Apparently, this was the local tradition; for Jonathan Car- 
ver, who visited Detroit in 1766, told the story thus in his 
Travels. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, in his Narrative Journal 
of Travels (1821), Thomas McKenney, in his Sketches of a 
Tour to the Lakes (1827), Lewis Cass, in his Discourse before 
the Michigan Historical Society (1834), and James H. Lan- 
man, in his History of Michigan (1839), followed Carver’s 
version. 

Francis Parkman, in the first edition of The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac, also told this story; but he made an interesting 
change. Now the old squaw became Catherine, the beautiful 
Indian maiden, Major Gladwin’s mistress. Parkman was in- 
debted to Henry Rowe Schoolcraft for this romantic touch. 
The latter got it from Henry Connor, interpreter for the 


“Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXI, 147-62. 
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United States government, who said he had known Catherine 
after she had grown old. 

In later editions, Parkman mentioned in a footnote the 
other versions of the tale, but he let the original stand. It was 
too good a story to waste. Parkman wrote: “. ... those may 
believe it who will.” 

This is the version which the artist J. M. Stanley used as the 
inspiration for the painting “Pontiac’s Conspiracy Revealed.” 
His* picture probably has been responsible for making the 
story seem authentic. People are prone to believe what they 
read; but a pictorial representation convinces them @hat the 
event actually occurred. 

Miss Humphrey finds no evidence to support the myth of the 
beautiful Catherine; she concludes that Parkman was certain- 
ly enamoured of the Indian maiden, if Gladwin was not. 

Another story about Gladwin’s informant is equally inter- 
esting and romantic. The principal characters are James Ster- 
ling, a British merchant at Detroit, and his fiancé, An- 
gélique Cuillerier dit Beaubien, who lived on the second farm 
east of the palisade. Her father, Antoine, was a half-brother 
of Francois Marie Picoté de Belestre, the last French com- 
mandant of Detroit. Beaubien was influential with the In- 
dians, and it would be natural for him to encourage hostilities 
against the British. His daughter, on the other hand, had 
every reason for desiring to protect her fiancé from the scalp- 
ing-knife. If she learned of the plot in her father’s house, she 
certainly warned James Sterling, whom she later married. 

There is some evidence to support the conclusion that An- 
gélique was Major Gladwin’s informant. The Major later 
recommended Sterling very highly to his superiors, and Major 
Henry Bassett, commandant at Detroit in 1773, informed Gen- 
eral Frederick Haldimand that Sterling’s wife was in part 
responsible for saving the garrison. However, he did not say 
that she had divulged the plot. All the evidence is circum- 
stantial; there is no proof. Nevertheless, it is an interesting 
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story; and, as Parkman said in regard to the tale of Catherine, 
“those may believe it who will.’”!® 

Another legend of early Michigan has its scenes laid in the 
Upper Peninsula. Louis le Gardeur de Repentigny, co-owner 
of a seigniory of 214,000 acres at Sault Ste Marie, established 
a post just below the rapids in 1750, and surrounded it with 
a palisade. A Canadian, Jean Baptiste Cadotte and his Indian 
wife settled there, cultivated the land, and looked after the 
seignior’s interests during his frequent absences in Lower 
Canada. 

In thegspring of 1759, Repentigny and Charles Langlade led 
twelve hundred voyageurs, coureurs de bois, and Indians 
from the Upper lakes to the defense of Quebec. Cadotte and 
his wife remained at the Sault. Repentigny distinguished him- 
self in the battle for the Canadian capital; but the next year, 
after Governor Vaudreuil capitulated, Repentigny abandoned 
his distant seigniory and sailed for France. 

In 1761, a British garrison occupied Fort Mackinaw, and the 
next year a detachment was sent to the post at the Sault. 
According to a legend current in Lower Canada, Jean Bap- 
tiste Cadotte bravely defended Repentigny’s fort against the 
British troops until he was mortally wounded; then, wrapping 
the flag of France about him, he expired breathing defiance 
against his foes.?° 

This is an interesting story, “but it is not true.” Cadotte was 
not a romantic Gascon, but a shrewd business man. Actually, 
he became a partner of Alexander Henry in the fur trade and 
lived to a ripe old age.”4 

Everyone has heard of Henry Hamilton the “Hairbuyer.” 
This title was bestowed upon the British lieutenant-governor 
at Detroit by George Rogers Clark. He and his fellow-Ken- 
tuckians had good reason to fear and hate Hamilton. From 
his headquarters at Detroit, he dispatched parties of Indians 
and whites to harass frontier settlements, and Kentucky suf- 


Miss Humphrey did not believe that Angélique was the informant. It is 
likely that Gladwin learned of the plot from various sources. 

Bulletin des Récherches Historiques, VI, 83 

2H. Clever Bald, The French Seigniory at ‘Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan (Sault 
Sainte Marie, 1937), pp. 14-15. 
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fered the greatest losses. By July 27, 1777, Hamilton had sent 
out fifteen parties. In 1778, one band of warriors brought to 
Detroit thirty-four prisoners and eighty-one scalps; another, 
twenty-three prisoners and one hundred twenty-nine scalps. 

Although the scalps were more numerous than the prisoners, 
there is no evidence that Hamilton encouraged the savages 
to bring in scalps rather than. prisoners. As a matter of fact, 
the Indians could usually sell their captives to army officers 
or townspeople at a good price. Nevertheless, scalps were im- 
portant trophies to the warriors, and they were much easier 
to manage, on the long trip back to Detroit, than a large 
number of prisoners; but it was only natural that the Ken- 
tuckians should fix on Hamilton, the author of their suffering, 
a sobriquet that branded him with infamy.”” 

A number of myths are in circulation about events during 
the early part of the American regime. One of them concerns 
the establishing of Wayne County, which at that time em- 
braced most of the present state of Michigan plus: parts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. According to one his- 
tory of Detroit, Winthrop Sargent organized the county “with- 
out any authority at all. ... This precipitate action,” the 
author continues, “made Gen. St. Clair very peevish, he hav- 
ing been in Pittsburgh at the time, and having plans and 
titles of his own in view. When he arrived at Detroit he 
reprimanded Sargent and asked the citizens what name they 
would prefer for their district, but the unanimous response 
was ‘Wayne County,’ and the Governor bowed to the popular 
wilh!” 

This is the story. The facts are quite different. In the sum- 
mer of 1796, when General Anthony Wayne set out for De- 
troit, Governor Arthur St. Clair was in Pennsylvania. Accord- 
ing to the Northwest Ordinance, when the Governor was ab- 
sent from the Territory, the Secretary should act in his stead. 


2Hamilton was doing only what many other British officers had done during 
war in America. Dr. Milo M. Quaife writes: “ .. . it is wholly unfair for 
posterity to single him out for peculiar responsibility or infamy.” The Capture 
of Old Vincennes (Indianapolis, 1927), p. xx. 
George B. Catlin, The Story of Detroit (Detroit, 1923), pp. 101-02. 
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General Wayne, believing that the early establishing of civil 
government in the region recently acquired from the British 
was important, asked Winthrop Sargent, secretary of the 
Northwest Territory, to accompany him.** 

Wayne was probably glad that the Governor was absent, 
for he and St. Clair were not on friendly terms. At any rate, 
Wayne and Sargent reached Detroit on August 138. Two days 
later, Sargent, as acting-governor, issued the proclamation es- 
tablishing Wayne County. 

It is true that St. Clair wrote angrily to Sargent about his 
action, declaring that he had returned to the Territory, thus 
depriving Sargent of his authority.2> Sargent replied sarcas- 
tically that he had no occult power by which he could discover 
the whereabouts of the Governor.*® St. Clair threatened to 
come to Detroit to organize the county properly; but he never 
came.?7 

Another myth concerns Governor William Henry Harrison 
of Indiana Territory, of which Michigan was a part from 
1803 to 1805. An authority on the history of the Northwest 
Territory asserts that “the territorial officers at Vincennes 
do not appear to have attempted the long and dangerous jour- 
ney to Detroit.”* 

Nevertheless, documents in the Burton Historical Collection 
prove that the Governor was in Detroit in 1803. One of them 
is an authorization for Peter Audrain to administer oaths of 
office. It is dated at Detroit, May 10, 1803.2° Supporting evi- 
dence is an entry in James May’s Day Book for May 14, 1803, 
showing that Governor Harrison made purchases at May’s 
store on that day, and charges against the accounts of Colonel 
Frangois Chabert and Judge George McDougall of L 1 8s each 

*Wayne to James McHenry, July 22, 1796, Anthony Wayne Papers, 45:23, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

3St. Clair to Sargent, Aug. 13, 1796, William H. Smith (ed), The St. Clair 
Papers (Cincinnati, 1882), II, 404. 

*Sargent to the Sec. of State, Sept. 30, 1796, C. E. Carter (ed.), Territorial 
Papers of the United States (Washington, 1934), III, 456. 

7St. Clair to Sargent, Aug. 28, 1796, Smith, op. cit., II, 405; and Same to 
same, Sept. 6, 1796, ibid., p. 406. 

8Beverley W. Bond, Jr., The Civilization of the Old Northwest (New York, 


1934), p. 208. 
Peter Audrain Papers, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library. 
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as their share of the expense for a ball given in honor of the 
Governor.*° 

At least two judges of Indiana Territory visited Detroit. 
Judge John Griffin accompanied Governor Harrison. Accord- 
ing to James May’s Day Book, he bought a pound of hair pow- 
der. As to whether or not he held court, the records are silent; 
but Judge Henry Vanderburgh held a session of the Circuit 
Court in October, 1804. Records in the Burton Collection show 
that he granted Mrs. Marie Eberts a legal separation from her 
husband, Dr. Hermann Eberts. 

The myths and errors which I have mentioned, aside from 
Tiffin’s report, are not of great importance, perhaps, except 
that they give a distorted account of the history of Michigan. 
There is, however, one persistent myth which has done a great 
deal of harm by keeping alive American animosity against 
Great Britain. It is the story that the British troops, before 
evacuating Detroit in 1796, in accordance with the terms of 
Jay’s Treaty, wantonly destroyed public property. 

This tale was first published, so far as I have been able to 
discover, by James H. Lanman in his History of Michigan, 
printed in 1839. The author wrote: “The posts of Mackinaw 
and Detroit were evacuated after the wells of the latter sta- 
tion had been filled with stones, the windows broken, the gates 
of the fort locked, and the keys deposited with an aged negro, 
in whose possession they were afterwards found.”*! 

Subsequent authors of histories of Michigan and of Detroit 
repeated Lanman’s account with variations. It can be found 
in at least ten such books. Only Charles Moore, in his History 
of Michigan (1915), told the true story, which he found in a 
letter written by General Anthony Wayne, September 29, 1796, 
to Secretary of War James McHenry.*” Nevertheless, three 
histories of Detroit, published after Moore’s work appeared, 
repeat Lanman’s fiction. 

In order to show how false was the tale of wanton destruc- 
tion, it will be necessary to review, in some detail, the facts 

*®James May’s Day Book, BHC. 


%Page 169. This was the first history of the state. 
2Pages 259-60. 
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of the transfer of Fort Lernoult to the Americans. Colonel 
Richard England was in command at Detroit. Informed that 
the Americans were coming and having orders to evacuate, 
he prepared to withdraw his troops. On June 30, 1796, Captain 
Henry De Butts, General Wayne’s first aide de camp, reached 
Detroit. Colonel England helped him to procure three ships in 
which to transport American soldiers from the Maumee River 
to Detroit.** 

On July 11, 1796, Captain Moses Porter arrived with an 
advance detachment of the occupying force. Since Captain 
De Butts had made all preliminary arrangements, the evacua- 
tion of the Fort by the British and the occupation by the 
Americans were quickly accomplished. 

Captain De Butts, who witnessed the transfer of sovereignty, 
described it simply: “. .. on the 11th inst. about noon, the flag 
of the United States was displayed on the ramparts of De- 
troit, a few minutes after the works were avacuated by Col. 
England and the British troops under his command, and with 
additional satisfaction I inform you that the exchange was 
effected with much propriety and harmony by both parties.”*4 
In another letter he declared that “every attention was paid 
by the British and inhabitants to our troops.”®° 

General Wayne, who reached Detroit on August 13, reported 
that “the posts have ali been surrender’d up to the Troops 
of the United States, by the respective British Commandants. 
in the most polite, friendly & accommodating manner, with- 
out any injury or damage—other than what time has 
ee. << OP 

Wayne was so well pleased by the attitude of the British 
that he ordered the captain of the Detroit, when he sailed for 
Mackinac Island, carrying an American garrison for the fort 
there, to transport the British troops from Mackinac to Fort 
Malden on his return trip.** 


8De Butts to Wayne, July 1, 1796, Wayne Papers, 44:88, HSP, and England 
to General James Wilkinson, July 1, 1706, ibid., 44:87. 

Extract of a letter from De Butts to See. McHenry, July 14, 1796, in The 
Gazette of the United States & Philadelphia Daily Advertiser, August 12, 1796. 

%*Kentucky Gazette, August 27, 1796. 

%Wayne to McHenry, Sept. 29, 1796, Wayne Papers, 46:86, HSP. 

37Same to same, Aug. 28, ibid., 45 :126. 
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Another indication of the friendly relations existing between 
the British and the American commandants were two loans of 
ten thousand pounds of pork from the stores at Fort Malden 
to the troops at Detroit.** It was stipulated that the Amer- 
icans should repay the loan in fresh beef after the weather 
hecame cold enough for slaughtering. This early practice of 
Lend-Lease, put into operation informally by an agreement be- 
tween British and American army officers without the necessity 
of an act of Congress, shows that, instead of a spiteful atti- 
tude, courtesy and cooperation marked the dealings of the 
commanders on opposite sides of the Detroit River. 

This is the true story of the evacuation and the occupation 
of Detroit. It is related here in some detail simply to present 
the facts. At this late day, it is not likely that the foregoing 
exposition will explode the myth. Many people will continue 
to read and believe Lanman’s tale. They will wag their heads 
wisely and mutter something about “perfidious Albion.” 

“Hamtramck to Wayne, Aug. 14, 1796, ibid., 45:77; De Butts to Capt. Wm. 


Mayne, Sept. 26, Mich. Pioneer Colls., XXIII, 404; and, Wayne to Mayne, Oct. 3, 
1796, ibid., p. 405. 



























MUSKEGON AND THE GREAT CHICAGO FIRE 


By James Tuomas Craic? 


by the Great Fire of Chicago, October 8-11, 1871. The 
lumber which went into the rebuilding of Chicago was manu- 
factured almost entirely in Muskegon. Being near Chicago 
and at the mouth of the Muskegon River, along which were 
located pine forests, and having a good natural harbor in 
Muskegon Lake, Muskegon soon developed into a major lum- 
bering center.? The city set a world’s record in the output of 
lumber and became known as the “Lumber Queen!’* Muskegon 
mill-owners reaped huge profits.’ The expansion of the lum- 
bering industry in Muskegon during the two years immediately 
following Chicago’s Great Fire is the subject of this article; 
in particular, the Drives of ’72 and 773. 

The people of Muskegon learned, by telegraph, of the fire 
in Chicago the evening it broke out. It was first reported as 
having originated in a “beer saloon”,® 95 South Canal Street, 
but this was later corrected to the now-historic Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cowshed, at the rear of 558 De Koven Street. George C. Rice, 
publisher of The Muskegon Chronicle, declared: 


r VHE lumbering industry of Muskegon was directly affected 


Any attempt at a description of the scenes of this appalling calamity 
would be idle. The simple facts that the once great city of Chicago is 
destroyed, that hundreds of millions of her active capital have vanished, 
and that nearly one-third of her inhabitants are homeless and dependent, 
are enough. Any attempt to embellish would be but a mockery.? 


The people of Muskegon were greatly concerned as to the situa- 
tion their relatives and friends of Chicago might be in. The 


This article, in its main substance, was given before the members of the Mus- 
kegon County Museum Association, Jan. 9, 1944. 

2Instructor in history in the senior high school in Muskegon. Mr. Craig has 
written other historical articles which have appeared in The Annals of Iowa, 
Jan., 1943; July, 1944. 

’Muskegon first attracted attention as a lumbering center in the 1850’s. In 
1867, at the time of its incorporation, Muskegon had 24 mills. The Muskegon 
Chronicle, Apr. 24, 1873. 

Na Arthur E., editor, The Muskegon Chronicle, Centennial Edition, July 
5Ranck, Wilson, formerly assistant librarian, Hackley Public Library, Mus- 
kegon. Statement to author, Nov. 20, 1943. 
Manel Muskegon Chronicle, Oct. i 1871. 
id. 
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very next day after the fire was put under control a special 
train left Muskegon for the stricken city. Food, clothing, and 
money was taken to help relieve the homeless.® 

Muskegon could easily have shared Chicago’s fate. Residents 
of the “Sawdust City’® were well aware of the danger of 
a general conflagration breaking out. The autumn of 1871 was 
unusually dry, and they were warned: 

The whole city is “dry as a powderhouse,” and if a fire gets started 
now, its destruction will be complete. . . . The burning of edgings in 
lower town, which is now permitted by our officials, is criminally reck- 
less.... The danger of a general conflagration here is not entirely past, 
and we exhort our people to use even greater caution about fire than 
heretofore.1° 
The people of Muskegon exercised extraordinary precautions 
and no big fire broke out in 1871. However, in August, 1874, 
Muskegon experienced its “Great Fire,’ at which time the 
Pine Street area was burned." 

Other west Michigan towns were not so fortunate. To the 
south, Spring Lake, Holland, Grandville, South Haven, and 
Allegan all had destructive fires in the fall of ’71. Northward, 
Manistee and Big Rapids burned. Saginaw, across the state, 
also suffered loss by fire. In each instance the people of Mus- 
kegon gathered together food and clothing, which they sent 
to relieve the stricken. And, in most cases, money was raised 
by means of concerts, church benefits, and “sparring exhibi- 
tions,”’!? 

Rains in Muskegon in November, ’71, lessened the danger 
of fire. In fact, the condition of the streets called forth some 
very amusing remarks. One, in particular, is quoted here: 


Look at Western Avenue. See the mud? Is there no sawdust in 
Muskegon? No money there? It is positively painful to see horses go 
wading, splashing through the soft ooze, dragging a heavy load behind 
them, and then watch the passage of humanity’s angels from one side 
of the avenue to the other—this is awful !13 


8Tbid. 

*Boswell, op. cit., Aug. 22, 1935. 

wThe Muskegon Chronicle, Oct. 25, 1871. 

UThis fire was thought to be the work of nesenitanlies The Muskegon Chronicle, 
Centennial Edition, op. cit 

R2The Muskegon Chronicle, Oct. 11, 18, 25, 1871. 

37 bid., Nov. 15, 1871. 
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Chicago’s demand for lumber was felt in Muskegon within 
less than two weeks of the fire. The price of lumber rose stead- 
ily. Muskegon lumbermen announced that they intended run- 
ning their mills until every available log was cut. Every stick 
that would make a board or joist was to be made to bring in 
money. Consequently, all logs scattered about Muskegon Lake 
and around the mouth of the Muskegon River were rounded 
up and taken to the mills. Some that had stranded in the 
river as far north as Big Rapids were brought down and manu- 
factured into lumber. Within a fortnight all logs were sawed 
and the lumber stacked on the mill docks ready for shipment 
to Chicago. As the mills finished their logs they were closed 
down.'* 

With the demand for lumber definite and promising of large 
returns, Muskegon lumbermen anxiously anticipated getting 
the Drive of ’72 under way. On November 15th a reporter de- 
clared: 

There is nothing to do now for the lumbermen but to “hie away to the 
woods” and get out the 350,000,000 feet that will be wanted next year.15 
On the 6th of December twenty-three drivers left Muskegon, 
with their teams, for the woods north of Big Rapids. Their 
pay, “with everything being furnished,’ was to be $3.50 per 
day. This good pay attracted many young men of Muskegon 
and vicinity to become lumberjacks for the first time. It was 
reported: “Our city is being completely denuded of young 
men and good horses!’’!é 
Some of these logging gangs, located in camps as far north 
as Houghton Lake, worked steadily throughout December and 
January. By the first of February they were far ahead of 
their schedules. Most of the gangs, however, did not get started 
logging until February. The first week of that month saw 
logging contractors in Muskegon hiring loggers and purchas- 
ing horses on a large scale. Most of these outfits went to 
camps on the Upper Muskegon. By the middle of the month 


4—n November only 7 mills were in operation. The Muskegon Chronicle, Nov. 
1, 15, 1871. 


bThe Muskegon Chronicle, Nov. 15, 1871. 
16Tbid., Dec. 6, 1871. 
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ii was predicted that, “if no general breakup occurred before 
the middle of the following month, every log contracted for 
would be brought in.’’7 


No breakup occurred, for on March 5th the logging season 
was said to be ended. On that day an article, entitled “Done 
Up and Tied Up,” appeared in The Muskegon Chronicle. It is 
an excellent summary of the logging season of 1871-1872, and, 
for that reason, is quoted, in part: 


There is no snow left on the forest roadways. The camps are gen- 
erally deserted, and the hardy loggers are flocking towards the. mills 
which are to be the next battlefields in their struggle to “hash up” the 
mighty giants of the woods. The work began in the woods very early 
last fall, but not so soon as it should if the quantity of logs that has 
been talked about was to be got out. When the first snow-fall came 
in November but few camps were in readiness for “pushing things.” 
Many contractors at that time had not built their roadways, and very 
few had logs cut and skidded, so that hauling could be at once begun. 
The breaking up of the season occurs this spring at about the same date 
as last year so that the time that has been devoted to logging the past 
winter has been no longer than that given to the same work during the 
season of 1870-71.18 


(Continuing, the article declared: 


Another thing that has operated ... was the “greenness” of many of 
the men they [the contractors] were compelled by the unwanted lack of 
skillful woodsmen, to employ. These men came from everywhere in 
answer to widely advertised demand for help, and hosts of them had 


never seen a pine tree before in their lives, and “didn’t know haw from 
gee,’719 


The article concluded by stating: 


Many contracts remain unfinished and many logs unbanked. Good 
judges and inspectors of the work actually done tell us that the quantity 
of logs put in for the mills on the Muskegon will fall many millions 
f feet short of what has been talked of this winter. The crop will 
not exceed that of 1870-71. There will be not more than 280,000,000 
feet and it was expected to be 300,000,000 feet. Whether it is proper 
for Muskegonites to grieve or to rejoice over this “shortage” we cannot, 
it present, rightly say. There will be more than an ordinary demand 
for lumber the coming summer and fall, and all that our mills can 
‘“Tbid., Feb. 14, 1872. 


’Thid., Mar. 5, 1872. 
7 bid. 
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cut, running night and day, could be sold at rates certainly as high 
as those which prevailed in the market last year before the Chicago 
Fire.29 


As regards the “relief” of Chicago in ’72, some persons were 
not convinced that an unusually heavy cutting that year, or in 
any other year, would be the best thing for Muskegon. Let us 
note some of their remarks: 

There is a pretty fair amount of pine left on the river yet, but if it is 
slaughtered at the rate of 350,000,000 feet a year we shall be reduced 
to the use of hemlock for the inside finishing of the costly palaces which 


we intend to build when all the heavy manufacturing establishments 
and car works get into operation here.?1! 


These people were far-sighted. They foresaw the depletion of 
the pine forests. Lumbering was not going to last forever. 
They were agreed that Muskegon should not depend upon 
lumbering as a permanent source of prosperity. They declared 
that other lines of manufacturing and industry must be brought 
to Muskegon. The town would have to be identified by some 
other name than the “Lumber Queen” or “Sawdust City.” 
Unless other means of income and employment were provided, 
these people were positive that Muskegon would become a dead 
town with the sawing of the last log.?* Their apprehension is 
noted years later, in the following statement: 

Our streets were built in the sawdust of our first great industry, 
and all activities were centered around the one business. . . But 


in time the forests were stripped, the saw-mills were idle, and the 
docks rotted away.?4 


In March, 1872, however, Muskegon certainly was no “dead 
town!” The logging season had ended on the 5th, and the town 
was jammed with lumberjacks. After spending two to three 
months in the woods these men came to town to celebrate.” 
Sundays, in particular, were days of carousal. Wesley F. 
Wood, an old-time resident of Muskegon in 1906, wrote: 





*®Thid. 

T bid. 

2Boswell, op. cit. Today, Muskegon is known as the “Port City.” 
3Carpenter, W., ‘‘The Story of the Log,’’ 1926, p. 18. 

*Boswell, op. cit., Aug. 22, 1935. 

*Robinson, Ann, papers on file in Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, p. 11. 
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Sunday quiet was unknown—of all the days of the week that was 
the noisiest as the rivermen and woodsmen were usually very thirsty 
the latter noticeably so after a winter's campaign in the woods—coming 
back in the spring full of money and determined to have what in those 
days was termed “a good time’—which ... meant a crazy drunk for 
a few days and as many drunken fights as their drunken condition would 
allow, ending in a majority of cases only when their money was spent 
and themselves thrown into the street with as little consideration as is 
usually given to a “yellow dog.”’26 





Muskegon had numerous saloons in 1872. Just as now, some 
individuals considered beer and whiskey as among the indis- 
pensible things of life. Wood continues, saying: “To get drunk 
in those days was not regarded as a beastly thing, and to have 
a fight or two was rather expected than otherwise.””? 

Let us return to the activities of the mills in the spring of 
‘72. By June, logs were coming down the Muskegon “in a 
lively way.”*® It was reported that the water in all the creeks 
and streams flowing into the Muskegon was high. This was 
good news for it meant that all logs cut and banked could be 
put into the drive. Mill-men predicted that a minimum of 
500,000,000 feet of lumber would be manufactured and shipped 
out of Muskegon before the season ended. It will be recalled 
that but three months earlier the estimate had been only 
280,000,000 feet.?® 

All sawmills were running the first week of June. The settle- 
ment around the Phillips & Brown Mill, on the north side of 
Muskegon Lake, was known, for the first time, as “North Mus- 
kegon.” At another Phillips & Brown Mill, situated near the 
mouth of the lake, was “West Muskegon.” The local publisher 
declared: “Now this is as it should be. Neither place has ever 
iad a definite name nor one that gave a stranger even a remote 
idea of its locality.’”°° North Muskegon has retained its name; 
“West Muskegon” has dropped out of usage. 


976) 


In June, ’72, the price of lumber in Chicago advanced. The 


*Wood, Wesley F., ‘Some Sketches of Early Muskegon Life,’’ 1906, pp. 2-3. 
*7Tbid., p. 3. 

The Muskegon Chronicle, June 4, 1872. 

*Tbid., Mar. 6, 13, 1872. 

%Tbid., Jan. 24, 1872. 
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“happy lumbermen”*! announced that “the mills would not stop 
until everything freezes up!’? Nevertheless, by the end of the 
second week in July mills began to be shut down because of 
shortages in logs. Several mills operated on a margin of but 
one to two days’ sawing. In August most of the mills were 
closed. Three burned “accidentally.”*? Only a few continued 
to run. Their owners had the logs! 315,000,000 feet of lumber 
was cut before the season ended. Practically all of this went 
to Chicago. Beginning at $17.00 per thousand feet for common 
lumber, and $35.00, for select, lumber prices advanced steadily 
during the summer and fall. Those who had the lumber to sell 
1eaped huge profits.*4 

In December, 1872, at which time logs were being cut and 
banked for the Drive of ’73, the local paper was filled with news 
of the “epizootic,” or “epizooty.” This was a horse disease— 
sort of a distemper. It had first appeared in the logging camps 
on the Upper Muskegon. Although not serious, the “epizootic” 
caused considerable delay in logging. Much time was lost in 
doctoring the animals. As to be expected, several remedies 
were recommended. One man testified: 

We have found in our experience that what is good for humanity is 
good for the horse. We therefore used Davis’ Pain-Killer for both, and 
for them as a whole, and in some cases where bronchitis is bad, have 
given one ounce of Pain-Killer in a pint of war water and molasses. . . 
The results in bad cases have been beneficient. . . . It will act on the 
horse as on man.35 


Other persons believed the “epizootic” should be treated like 
the colic. One individual declared: 


The best thing to do in a case of this kind is to pour a bottle of 
Johnson’s Anodyne Linament into a long-necked bottle, add half a pint 
of molasses and water. Then pour the whole thing down the horse’s 
throat. In ten minutes the horse will begin to eat.36 


The local publisher could not resist writing an editorial, which 








37bid., June 4, 1872. 

27 bid. 

8ibid., July 17, Aug. 28, 1872. 

4Ranck, op. cit.; The Muskegon Chronicle, Mar. 13, Aug. 28, 1872. 
SThe Muskegon Chronicle, Dec. 11, 1872. 

367 bid, 
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he titled “Startling Effects of the Epizootic.” To quote, in 
part: 

People who say a horse lacks sense convince me that they lack it. 
In fact a horse has too much sense nowadays. They have all felt the 
effects of the Epizootic and those who experienced kind treatment .. . 
had brains enough to appreciate it. We have a horse who found out 
that while he was sick we indulged him in more luxuries than usual. 
He discovered that we covered him with three warm blankets, and at 
night we saw he was snugly and comfortably tucked in, and that ‘we 
wouldn’t take him out of a warm stable at all. The consequence was 
that he found the Epizootic a right nice thing after he got used to it; 
and indeed seemed to be devoted to it—and it to him. ... We have 
decided on one thing: either we will break that horse of his infatuation, 
or he will break us financially.37 





In addition to testimonials of cures for the “epizootic,” one 
for tapeworm is interesting. A young mill-hand,**> who had 
been bothered with a tapeworm for over a year, was compelled 
to quit work. After being treated by several doctors in Mus- 
kegon he was finally relieved by a Dr. W. J. Sloan. At the end 
of twenty-four hours’ treatment a worm, measuring nearly 
seventy-five feet in length, was brought to light. The young 
man was so pleased in being cured that he testified : 

I would advise all suffering from such cause to apply to Dr. W. J. 
Sloan, and be relieved in an almost incredibly short time, and without 
pain. . . . Portions of the worm can be seen at Gustin’s Drug Store.39 

Concurrently with news of the “epizootic,” came first pre- 
dictions of the Drive of ’73. On December 11th a prominent 
lumberman said that he believed not more than seventy-five 
or eighty per cent of the number of logs put in the drive the 
year before would be put in the Drive of ’78. Loggers were 
plentiful despite the fact that they were to be paid five to eight 
dollars less per month than in 1872. At most of the logging 
camps along the Upper Muskegon there was, in December, ’72, 
enough snow to permit hauling the logs to the streams and 
creeks. One of the worst snowstorms of that winter raged the 
four days preceding Christmas. The mercury dropped to nine- 


3Tbid. 
%William Lampe, employed at the Clark Mill in Dalton Township. The Mus- 
kegon Chronicle, Feb. 24, 1873. 
®The Muskegon Chronicle, Feb. 24, 1873. 
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teen degrees below zero. Trains were blocked for three days. A 
logging train was derailed near Dalton.*° 

In February, 1873, an effort was made to boom Muskegon 
lumber. Local merchants and businessmen generally agreed 
that their prosperity would be greater if they organized to back 
the lumbermen. The local publisher wrote: 

It seems to us that every business man in this city—let his avocation 
be what it may—is deeply interested in this enterprise. Let it be argued 
and conceded that the lumber interest is to derive the principal benefit 
from the establishment of an active and a strong Board of Trade here, 
and the logic of that argument brings us back inevitably to the fact that 
the welfare of all rests on the prosperity of those who are engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber.*! 


One statement is of the highest significance to us today. To 
quote: 


Out of this scheme for securing a home market for all the lumber 
made here must really grow all other manufacturing projects, and the 
simple fact that all the money which is paid for the lumber is handled 
here and kept here must give our people confidence in themselves and in 
any undertaking which seeks to secure their good offices and a portion of 
their capital and influence. ... 42 


The man who wrote this statement knew that Muskegon would 
gain if it were the market for its own manufactured lumber. 
He was making a bid for increased banking and financial 
activities for Muskegon. In particular, was he thinking of those 
mill-owners who sold their lumber in the Chicago market. Al- 
though they continued to operate their mills in Muskegon, 
several of Muskegon’s biggest lumbermen had already moved 
their main sales offices to Chicago.** 

The idea of organizing to back lumbering spread, and on 
Friday evening, February 17th, several lumbermen and a large 
number of businessmen met in the offices of the Muskegon 
Booming Company.** After some discussion it was moved to 
organize a business exchange—“The Lumbermen’s and Mer- 


*“Tbid., Dec. 25, 1 
*17bid., Feb. 12. 1 
427 bid. 

*®Ranck, op. cit. 
*Formed in 1863 for rafting and delivering logs to the various mills. The 
Muskegon Chronicle, Apr. 24, 1873. 


2: Feb. 5, 1873. 
1873. 


87 
9, 
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chants’ Exchange of Muskegon Valley.” This organization was 
expected to function as a board of trade in promoting the lum- 
ber industry in particular. On the following Thursday evening 
articles of incorporation were read and adopted. Lyman G. 
Mason was elected president; H. Beidler, first vice-president ; 
and Charles H. Hackley, second vice-president. Over seventy 
lumbermen and businessmen became members of the exchange. 
Rooms were rented on the first floor of the Academy of Music 
Building for “the holding of meetings, reception of visitors, 
and accommodation of members at all times.’*° The rooms 
were furnished with black walnut furniture, and on April 22d 
were opened to the public. On that evening a banquet was 
served to nearly one hundred members of the exchange and 
their guests. Several prominent out-of-town men had been in- 
vited to attend, but the response was “not overwhelming !’’*® 
Colonel Stewart Ives, of Big Rapids, and several of the busi- 
nessmen of Grand Haven, attended. As the after-dinner speak- 
er, J. H. Swan pointed out that, at the time of its incorpora- 
tion in 1867, Muskegon had only 2,712 inhabitants and 
24 mills.47 He referred to a current lumbermen’s jour- 
nal*® which stated that, although some Michigan lumber of 
the previous season had been shipped to markets in the East,*® 
by far most of it had gone to Chicago. And, practically all of 
the lumber shipped to Chicago had gone through Muskegon !*° 

Getting the Lumbermen’s and Merchant’s Exchange started 
did not mean that Muskegon lumbermen delayed their prep- 
arations for the Drive of ’73. Drivers were employed who soon 
organized large gangs of rivermen.®! The ice went out of the 
Muskegon and its tributaries the second week in March. Logs 
were rolled into the water and soon the rivermen were busy 
breaking up log jams. Mills were overhauled, new saws in- 


©The Muskegon. Chronicle, Apr. 24, 1873. 

Ibid. 

“Tbid. 

S8The Michigan Lumberman, Feb., 1873. 

®Via Saginaw. 

“The Muskegon Chronicle, Apr. 24, 1873. 

The names of the drivers were Mason, Pingree, and Orton. 
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stalled, boilers repaired, and everything made ready for an 
early sawing. Some new mills appeared on Muskegon Lake.*? 

Work at the mills began in earnest during the third week 
in April. On the 22d tugs of the Booming Company were put 
to work rounding up and delivering those logs scattered about 
the lake and the mouth of the river to the mills. Many logs 
in the Drive of ’72 were still in the river between the Booming 
Company’s grounds and Mill Iron.5* Thirteen tugs were in 
use by the first of May. Most of the mills were in operation 
by this time.** 

Despite predictions in March that the water would be high 
enough to float the logs, it was seen in June that this was 
not the case. The drive was delayed. One lumberman,”’ after 
making a trip to see for himself, reported that “a large por- 
tion” of the logs were “hung up.” He indicated that the water 
in the Muskegon was so-low that there was absolutely no hope 
of moving the logs. Only a “big freshet in July” could bring 
down the logs !°* 

The shortage of logs resulted in the shutting down of three 
mills.°* Low prices caused other mills to close. Yet, some mills 
continued to operate—and, at a profit! The story of 1872 
was repeated in ’73. A few lumbermen had managed to monop- 
olize the logs. One mill-owner tried selling his lumber for de- 
livery at his mill dock.*® This was noticed by the local 
publisher who was highly pleased. The publisher was convinced 
that if the lumber had been sold for delivery in Chicago the 
freight charges and “the scalping of agents and middlemen” 
would have cut down the profit at least four dollars per thou- 
sand feet. Nevertheless, most lumbermen continued to sell their 
lumber for delivery in Chicago. They kept in even closer touch 
with the Chicago market by installing a direct telegraph wire 
to the Exchange rooms.”® 


we Torrent & Arms. The Muskegon Chronicle, Mar. 12, May 1, 8, 22, 


58Some twenty million feet. The Muskegon Chronicle, May 1, 1873. 
4The Muskegon Chronicle, May 1, 1873. 

SL. L. Trott. 

“The Muskegon Chronicle, June 26, 1873 

StNamely, Kelly, Wood & Co. ; : Fleming & Morrison Co., and the Allen Co. 
or. WW ‘Palmer. 

°The Muskegon Chronicle, June 26, Aug. 7, 1873. 
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Only those lumbermen who had the lumber prospered. 
Earlier, in May, it had been predicted that: “It it pretty cer- 
tain that the Chicago market will not be overstocked with 
Muskegon lumber this summer.” At the beginning of the sea- 
son common and cull lumber sold for $11.00 per thousand 
board feet. Upper and select lumber went for $12.00 and 
$34.00, respectively.°° One lumberman expected to ship over a 
thousand car-loads of lumber before the season ended.*' <A con- 
temporary lumberman’s journal stated that the average mill 
in Michigan was cutting but sixty thousand feet of lumber 
per day.® The local publisher said that he knew of at least a 
dozen mills on Muskegon Lake that were each sawing daily 
over one hundred forty thousand feet. One of the newer 
mills,** in an eleven hour stretch on August 5th, cut 175,613 
feet of inch lumber! In September this same mill cut 3,722 
logs into a million sixty-seven feet of lumber in a week’s time! 
On an average of three and a half logs were sawed to make 
a thousand feet of lumber. The mill’s daily average was a hun- 
dred sixty-six thousand feet !®* . 

By August the drive had not yet been started and the mill- 
owners could not long continue to operate their mills without 
logs. They complained of the “dilitoriness and general shift- 
lessness’”® of the drivers. The lumbermen feared that the logs 
would not be brought down in time to do any sawing before 
the winter set in. Three men, by the names of Mason, Pingree, 
and Orton, had been contracted by the Booming Company to 
manage the drive. On August 11th it was reported that the 
Booming Company had withdrawn its contract. The drivers 
replied that the contract was still in force and that they 
would remain in charge of the drive. On the following morn- 
ing two gangs of “hard-fisted rivermen” left Muskegon for 
Big Rapids—one group led by the president of the Booming 


Specifically, N. W. Graft, superintendent at the T. W. Palmer Mill. 

“Ww. H. Sibley. 

The Lumbermen’s Gazette, July, 1873, quoted in The Muskegon Chronicle, 
Aug. 14, 1873. 

8The Hackley & Son Mill (Joseph H. and Charles H.). 

“The Muskegon Chronicle, May 1, 8, Aug. 7, Sept. 25, 1873. 

SIbid., Aug. 14, 21, 1873. 
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Company ;** the other by the head driver.°’ “Rumors of war 
and of a bloodless battle with paddles and pike poles” were 
expected. The local editor promised that, if anything unusual 
happened, he would run an extra. No extra was issued, how- 
ever, as the contract remained in force. The dispute was boiled 
down to a personal one between the two men. It was soon 
settled.® 

Dispute or no dispute, the Drive of 73 was delayed until 
November! Low water prevented any movement of the logs 
until the fall rains. In October the Booming Company officers 
were said to have been anxious to call off the drive and let 
the rivermen go. It was figured that some of the logs would 
come down the Muskegon of their own accord. Those “hung up” 
would just have “to keep” until the following spring. Most 
people concluded that to call off the drive was the best thing 
to do under the circumstances. A reporter visited the store- 
booms of those mills still running and declared that there 
were enough logs on hand. At least, there were as many as 
could be sawed that fall.® 

Regardless of the wishes of the officials of the Booming Com- 
pany, the Drive of ’78 was not called off. Late in October it 
was finally begun, and on November 12th it reached Newaygo. 
An old-timer, working on the drive, predicted that if the good 
weather continued: “The drive would soon be at the Booming 
Company’s gates!”"° By the 27th the drive was below Sand 
Creek and the head driver stated that it would be completed 
within a week. By this time, however, all but three mills had 
been closed down for the winter. Of these, two were controlled 
by one family, the Hackleys; the third by the head driver him- 
self—Lyman G. Mason! These three mills were run through- 
out the following winter. The Hackley mills cut an average 
of two hundred fifty thousand feet per day, and, as a reporter 
asserted: “There will be a pretty big lot of lumber piled up 


%A Mr. Benjamin. 

‘Lyman G. Mason. 

8The Muskegon Chronicle, Aug. 14, 21, 1873. 

®Thid., Oct. 16, 1873. 

Henry Zeeiter, quoted in The Muskegon Chronicle, Nov. 20, 27, 1873. 
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in their vicinity when navigation opens next Spring—say 
26,000,000 feet, or thereabouts.”™ 

Muskegon Lake remained open to navigation during Novem- 
ber and sailing vessels, laden with Muskegon-manufactured 
lumber, departed regularly for Chicago. Early in December, 
after making a tour of the mill docks, the local publisher es- 
timated that at least fifteen million feet of lumber was stacked 
ready for shipment. He expected the lake would remain open 
for some weeks to come; but, of course, when it did freeze 
over, lumber could still be shipped by rail. This, however, was 
to be avoided if possible, for the higher rates inevitably cut 
down profits.7?7 And, wasn’t this why the lumbermen were in 
business? 


1uThe Muskegon Chronicle, No. 20, 27, Dee. 18, 1873. 
2The Muskegon Chronicle, Dec. 18, 1873. 





GRAND CHAPTER OF MICHIGAN, ORDER OF 
THe EASTERN STAR 


By GENEVIEVE M, NAUMAN 
Grand Secretary, Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star of Michigan. 
WEST BRANCH 


HE Grand Chapter of Michigan, Order of the Eastern 
i is the oldest Grand Chapter in the world. It was 
organized in Adrain, October 30, 1867, at the call of twelve 
local chapters, then called lodges. This call is recorded as fol- 
lows in the original book of proceedings of “Grand Lodge of 
Adoptive Masonry” under which title the Grand Chapter was 
organized. 

“A convention will be held in the city of Adrain, Michigan, 
on the 30th day of October, inst., (1867) for the purpose of 
organizing an Eastern Star Grand Lodge for the state of Mich- 
igan. A FULL ATTENDANCE IS REQUESTED.” 

The above call was signed by the officers and some of the 
members of the following lodges: Adrian, Jackson, Sturgis, 
Coldwater, Constantine, Palmyra, Fairfield, Colon, Manchester, 
Burr Oak, Bronson, and Rochester. 

The meeting held in response to this call was attended by 
representatives of fifteen local lodges. All signing the original 
call were present, except Colon, together with representatives 
from Medina, Jonesville, Morenci, and Osseo. Sixty delegates 
were reported as being present at this organization session 
reporting full membership of their fifteen chapters as 876 mem- 
bers. Michigan Grand Chapter, at the peak of its fraternal 
population after the first world war grew to be over 102,000. 

The Grand Chapter of Michigan stands today, a sturdy struc- 
ture like the house built upon the rock. Composed of four hun- 
dred sixty-six chapters, its purposes, ideals, and fraternal 
achievements reach out and touch almost every sizable city 
in the state of Michigan. 

The Order of the Eastern Star is not a part of Masonry but 
has, for its membership, Brother Masons, their wives, daugh- 
ters, mothers, widows, and sisters. A noted historian defines 
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Freemasonry as the subjugation of human interests in favor 
of spiritual advancement. The Order of the Eastern Star might 
be defined as religion without a creed, or Christianity in prac- 
tice. The Grand Chapter of Michigan was organized on a prac- 
tical basis, the objective being ritualistic uniformity and the 
adoption of laws, rules and regulations necessary to the es- 
tablishment of local lodges (later called chapters) in all cities 
where Masonic lodges existed. ; 

The modest little group of people who assembled in Adrian, 
October 30, 1867, became the suggestive influence which re- 
sulted in the formation of other Grand Chapters and, eventual- 
ly, the General Grand Chapter which controls the ritualistic 
practices of forty-six Grand Chapters in the United States 
(including Michigan), seven provinces of Canada, Porto Rico, 
and subordinate chapters in Alaska, Canal Zone, China, Cuba, 
Hawaii, Mexico, Nova Scotia, the Philippines, Prince Edward 
Island, and the Yukon Territory. New York and New Jersey 
followed in line with their own Grand Chapters. The General 
Grand Chapter of Scotland similarly controls the ritualistic 
practices of England, Italy, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, Iceland, and India. Had not the world war intervened, 
new chapters might already. have been formed in Finland, 
Java, Cuba, Sumatra, and in South and Central America. 
There are approximately two million people belonging to the 
Order of the Eastern Star in over twelve thousand chapters. 

The history of the Grand Chapter of Michigan is more or 
less identical with the histories of other jurisdictions. Where- 
ever chapters are located, members are promoting the prin- 
ciples of “brotherly love, relief, and truth.” These principles 
fall into three distinct branches of service: relief, educational 
work, and the care of orphan children. 

Before turning backward into its early history, it may be in- 
teresting to view the present structure of an organization in 
Michigan which is strong in the defense of human progress 


in a world where the vehicles of advancement have necessarily 
‘urned into weapons of destruction. 
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RELIEF WORK OF THE GRAND CHAPTER OF MICHIGAN 


The relief work of the Grand Chapter had its beginning 
in 1895 when its assembly voted, assistance to the Masonic 
Home Fund. Soon afterwards a hospital fund was founded 
and the organization concentrated its efforts toward the relief 
of the sick. Finally, in 1921, a regular relief department was 
established during the administration of Mrs. Gertrude N. 
Parkhurst of Grand Rapids, then Worthy Grand Matron. Mrs. 
Parkhurst has been a member of the Relief Board for more than 
twenty years and during this period has assisted in the admin- 
istration of approximately $200,000 for the relief of needy 
members in Michigan. 

Since 1921, the relief work of Grand Chapter has been oper- 
ated under a monthly pension system. The qualifications for 
assistance are worthiness and need. Checks are disbursed 
through the office of the Grand Secretary at no additional 
overhead expense. Budgets are provided from Grand Chapter 
per capita, and supplemented by local chapter contributions. 
The local chapter of which the beneficiary is a member, con- 
tributes 10% of the amount disbursed on behalf of its member 
toward the support of the fund. The motive back of the 
pension system is to make possible the care of the sick, aged, 
and needy in their own homes by supplementing family in- 
come. 

EASTERN STAR HOME FOR ORPHAN CHILDREN 


During the year of 1912, the urge for an Eastern Star Home 
for orphan children was made evident and during the admin- 
istration of Mrs. Minnie Evans Keyes,' of Olivet, Worthy 
Grand Matron 1912-13, an orphanage fund was established. 
It was not until the session of 1918, presided over by Mrs. Ida 
M. Hume of Owosso, Worthy Grand Matron, and G. Roscoe 
Swift of Adrian, Worthy Grand Patron, that the resolution 
recommending the purchase of the Eastern Star Villa was 


iMrs. Minnie Evans Keyes was elected to the office of Right Worthy Grand 
Secretary of the General Grand Chapter in 1919. She was active in the purchase 
of the famous Perry Belmont House at 1618 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., which has been converted into an International Eastern Star Temple. Mrs. 
Keyes holds her office in this building which has been converted into one of the 
most beautiful symbolic structures in the world. 
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adopted. Mrs. Minnie E. Keyes, Chairman of the Committee, 
at that time recommended the purchase known as the Law- 
rence Villa, located in the City of Adrian, consisting of twelve 
acres under cultivation, a three story brick house, a large 
brick barn, a number of outside buildings, and six natural 
springs of good water, for the price of $12,500.00. The follow- 
ing year, on Tuesday, September 23, 1919, at a dedication 
service, this home was formally presented by Mrs. Minnie E. 
Keyes, President of the Board of Trustees, to Mrs. Eva J. 
Snow of Ludington, then Worthy Grand Matron. The dedica- 
tory address was given by G. Roscoe Swift, Past Grand Patron, 
and the home for Masonic and Eastern Star War Orphans was 
given the name: “Eastern Star Villa.” 

Since the dedication of the Eastern Star Villa at Adrian, 
approximately one million dollars has been expended by the 
Grand Chapter of Michigan on behalf of the education and 
welfare of children of Masonic parentage. The large, com- 
modious home has been improved by several additions. It has 
been modernized and made beautiful. The neat, well painted 
buildings are attractively set off by the shade of beautiful, 
sturdy elm trees and sloping lawns. It may be estimated that 
an average of fifty children have made their home each year 
in these quiet surroundings. The Villa is now enlarged to 
accommodate about seventy-five children. The young people are 
educated in the public schools of Adrian on the same basis as 
any other residents of the city. Children are admitted between 
the ages of one and sixteen and dismissed after graduation 
from high school. The Board of Control and its superintendent, 
however, give each child personal supervision and guidance 
and maintain an interest in the career of each boy and girl 
long after their responsibility has been discontinued. Many 
fine, useful citizens have been made capable of taking their 
places in the adult world through the combined efforts of the 
Order of the Eastern Star and the public school system of the 
city of Adrian. 

Mrs. N. Belle Pike, of Wyandotte, one of Michigan’s ablest 
Past Grand Matrons has served as President of the Villa Board 
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for over ten years. Mrs. Edna K. Wilcox, Past Grand Matron, 
and her husband, Dr. D. M. Wilcox are resident supervisors 
and capable in the administration of Villa affairs as well as 
being real home makers. Here the children live as one large 
family. They are grouped, according to their ages. They assist 
with the household duties, are supplied with wholesome 
recreation, good books, music, art, and the best of everything. 


EDUCATIONAL FUND OF THE GRAND CHAPTER OF MICHIGAN 


The educational fund of the Grand Chapter of Michigan was 
organized by Mrs. Edna Kimball Wilcox of Menominee, Worthy 
Grand Matron, in 1924. Since its conception, this department 
has loaned approximately $125,000.00 to juniors and seniors in 
Michigan colleges. It works toward the ideal that every boy 
and girl capable of benefiting from a college education should 
have the opportunity to obtain his degree. 

The fund itself was established through voluntary subscrip- 
tion from the local chapters of Michigan and was assisted 
through the allocation of general funds from the Grand Chap- 
ter. Ultimately its goal of $50,000,000 was attained and it has 
become a self-supporting, revolving fund. Its capital is in- 
creased and normal losses offset by interest charged at the rate 
of 4% on loans, after graduation. 

Loans are made to juniors and seniors in Michigan colleges. 
The loans may not exceed $300.00 in one year or $600.00 in two 
years. Over one thousand checks have been issued toward pay- 
ments of tuition and other college expenses. Doctors, dentists, 
morticians, musicians, teachers, nurses, stenographers, and 
business men have had their start in life through the Educa- 
tional Loan Fund of the Grand Chapter of Michigan. With 
scarsely an exception, the present beneficiaries of this fund 
are serving their country in this war as commissioned officers. 
Through the educational facilities of Michigan colleges, they 
are rendering trained services in specialized fields. 

Application for loans are investigated and in charge of the 
Secretary of the Educational Board, Mrs. Grace Catterfeld, 
Past Grand Matron, of Flint, Michigan. 
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INDEMNITY FUND OF THE GRAND CHAPTER OF MICHIGAN 


In 1931, as a result of the cancellation of depository bonds, 
the Grand Chapter established its own indemnity fund for the 
purpose of assisting local chapters whose funds were im- 
pounded in closed Michigan banks. Assessments were based 
upon protection desired and the financial assets of each chap- 
ter. The Grand Chapter released about $20,000 to chapters 
whose funds were unavailable. The history of Grand Chapter’s 
indemnity fund is a written proof of the solvency of Michigan’s 
banks and the integrity of their management. The ultimate 
loss sustained from claims against practically every closed 
bank in Michigan is, at this time, less than 10 percent with 
dividends still being paid. A number of banks, besides paying 
their depositors in full, added as high as 7% interest to their 
settlements. Michigan’s indemnity fund, having sustained few 
losses, has purchased $10,000 worth of war bonds from its 
earned assets. 


TITLE, POWERS AND GOVERNMENT OF THE GRAND CHAPTER 
OF MICHIGAN 


The Grand Chapter of Michigan was organized under the 
title “Grand Lodge of Adoptive Masonry” in 1867. At its 
session of 1879, following its affiliation with General Grand 
Chapter, its title was changed to “Grand Chapter of the Order 
of the Eastern Star of the state of Michigan.” The lodges 


were then called “chapters.” A third time it was legally re- 
organized in 1917 by incorporating under Act 63 of the Public 
Acts of 1917: “An Act to Provide for the Incorporation of 
Grand Chapters of the Order of the Eastern Star of Michigan.” 
Under this act, the Grand Chapter was given the title: “Grand 
Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star of Michigan.” It was given 
supreme jurisdiction within the territorial limits of the state 
of Michigan limited only by the powers expressly conferred 
upon the General Grand Chapter, possessing legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial attributes of government. The voting 
delegate body of the Grand Chapter consists of its Grand Offi- 
cers, Standing Boards and Committees, Past Grand Matrons 
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and Patrons, and the first three elective officers of each sub- 
ordinate chapter, or their alternates. 


REVENUE OF THE GRAND CHAPTER OF MICHIGAN 
The revenue of the Grand Chapter is sixty cents per capita 
assessed upon each member enrolled as of October 31st each 
year, all voluntary subscriptions, fees, and the revenue from 
sales of supplies distributed through the office of the Grand 
Secretary. 


RITUAL OF THE GRAND CHAPTER OF MICHIGAN 


A number of early rituals were in use in the small lodges 
of Michigan in existence prior to 1867. With the organization 
of the Grand Lodge of Adoptive Masonry in 1867, came the 
adoption of the first uniform ritual which was prepared by 
J. H. Tatem of Adrian, known as the Monitor. Tatem’s Monitor 
is still regarded by many critics as one of the best rituals 
ever used in connection with the exemplification of Eastern 


Star degrees. After Michigan’s affiliation with General Grand 
Chapter in 1879, the Tatem Monitor was replaced by the ritual 
compiled by the General Grand Chapter. The ritual then 
adopted was not unlike the Monitor. 


BOOKS OF INSTRUCTION SUPPLEMENTING THE RITUAL 
OF THE GRAND CHAPTER 

The rapid growth of the Order, and formation of new chap- 
ters in every sizable city in Michigan, created the need for a 
uniform book of instruction to supplement the ritual. Differ- 
ent instructors held different interpretations as to methods 
of exemplification. The first book of instructions was com- 
piled by Mrs. Margaret T. Moore, Worthy Grand Matron, 1905. 
The second book was compiled in 1910 and adopted by the 
Grand Chapter Session in 1911. It was compiled by a com- 
mittee of Past Grand Matrons: Mrs. Clara E. C. Eldredge 
(1910), Mrs. Louise A. Turck (1895), and Mrs. Ida E. Joslin 
(1899). A third compilation was adopted in 1914, prepared by 
the following committee: Mrs. Minnie E. Keyes (1913), 
William E. Brown (1903), and Howard 8. Maynard (1905). 
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The fourth and present compilation, written by Mrs. Frances 
Bell Watson (1921), was adopted by the Grand Chapter as 
Article XII of its Constitution and is now in use. It may be 
amended only by a two-thirds majority vote, the same as any 
other Article of the Constitution of the Grand Chapter. The 
ritualistic work of the subordinate chapters of Michigan is 
thereby made uniform. 


INSTRUCTION SYSTEM AND TERRITORIAL PLAN 


Mrs. Helen E. C. Balmer, of Mt. Pleasant, Worthy Grand 
Matron, 1900-1901, constituted fifty new chapters. The Order 
was then spreading from South to North and from East to 
West, extending far into the upper peninsula. A deputy 
system of instruction was established and Past Grand Matrons 
were appointed to conduct schools of instruction in their re- 
spective districts. In 1924, Mrs. Edna Kimball Wilcox estab- 
lished the individual school system of instruction, making 
Grand Officers the instructors of the state. In 1940, Mrs. Ethel 
B. Koronski, Worthy Grand Matron, divided the state into 
nine territories, placing every three divisions under the super- 
vision of a line officer and the entire state under the super- © 
vision of the Worthy Grand Matron. The line officers, rotating 
through these divisions, now become familiar with the entire 
state before being advanced to its chief executive office. The 
Instructors are the entire staff of eighteen elective and ap- 
pointive Grand Officers. 


DISTRICT AND COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS 


The first county association of Eastern Star chapters was 
organized in Berrien County in 1903. This was followed by a 
second in Oakland County and a third in Grand Traverse 
District. These three associations were reported by Mrs. Hattie 
C. Derthick of Ionia, Worthy Grand Matron, 1903. The state 
is now made up of thirty-seven county and district association 
and every subordinate chapter has a district or county affilia- 
tion. These associations formulate their own by-laws and oper- 
ate largely for social purposes. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
GRAND CHAPTER OF MICHIGAN 


Organization 


The organization meeting of the Grand Lodge of Adoptive 
Masons was called to order in Adrian, October 30, 1867, at 
2 P. M. by W. L. Wood of Bronson, temporary chairman, and 
O. M. Eddy of Adrian, secretary pro tem. J. W. Finch of 
Adrian was appointed permanent chairman and Ira C. Haight 
of Manchester, secretary of the first convention. Brothers N. B. 
Eldredge and D. B. Purrington wrote the first constitution 
which was adopted the following day, November 1, 1867. In 
basic and important fundamentals, this constitution still 
exists. The first Worthy Grand President, Mrs. Martha G. 
Lindsly of Constantine, served two years. Her first Vice Presi- 
dent was David Bovee of Coldwater, and the second, with 
whom she served the following year, was C. Jacobs, of Sturgis. 


Michigan Promotes Uniform Ritual 


Directly traceable to the Grand Lodge of Adoptive Masonry 
of Michigan, was the appointment of a committee, by Mrs. 
k. L. Pendelton, Grand Worthy President, 1870, to confer with 
other states to the end that a uniform ritual might be adopted. 
Six years later, the influence of this committee was evidenced 
by the organization of a General Grand Chapter in the city of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on November 16, 1878.? 


Michigan’s First Distinguished Guest 


In 1877, the noted fraternal historian, Willis D. Engle, 
Grand Patron of Indiana, attended the Michigan Annual Ses- 
sion and was Michigan’s first out-of-state guest. Through his 
persuasion, three delegates were :*¢ to the organization ses- 
sion of the General Grand Chap: | which was held in Indian- 
apolis the following year. 


*Control of all matters pertaining to the Eastern Star Ritual was delegated to 
General Grand Chapter and the name “lodge’’ was changed to “chapter” as a 
result of this assembly. 
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Michigan Grand Chapter Promotes Temperance 


The following resolution, adopted in 1881, still prevails as a 
factor in determining eligibility for membership in the Order 
of the Eastern Star: 

“Whereas, the time has come in the temperance work when 
every person and society ought to take right grounds and show 
their true colors everywhere; therefore, 

“Resolved, that we believe in and will practice total ab- 
stinence from all that will intoxicate, and will use our most 
earnest endeavors to totally abolish all drinking customs and 
suppress the liquor traffic by the use of all moral and legal 
measures practicable.” 


Special Days Designated by the Grand Chapter of Michigan 


By vote of its delegates, the following days have been set 
forth for fraternal observance in Michigan: August 31, is 
known as “Founder’s Day” in commemoration of the birthday 
of Robert Morris, the recognized founder of the Order of the 
Eastern Star. January 26, is known as “Masonic Home Day” 
in tribute to the founding of the Michigan Masonic Home 
which provides a residence for Sisters of the Order of the 
Eastern Star. May 26, designated as “Villa Home Day” by 
Mrs. Selma A. Brown of Birmingham, Worthy Grand Matron, 
1935-1934, was later made an optional date, but the annual 
pilgrimage is made during the latter part of May or early in 
June. 

MICHIGAN EASTERN STAR WAR WORK 

Michigan Eastern Stars have been diligent in their promo- 
tion of war activities. During the first world war, under the 
administrations of Mrs. Ida M. Hume of Owosso and Mrs. Eva 
J. Snow of Ludington, Worthy Grand Matrons, 1918-1919, the 
subordinate chapters purchased $14,000 worth of liberty war 
bonds, worked for the Red Cross and many other war activities, 
and adopted seventy-four French war orphans. In 1921, Mrs. 
Frances Bell Watson of Breckenridge, Worthy Grand Matron, 
raised the magnificent sum of $23,000 on behalf of the Near 
East Relief. 
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Even before Pearl Harbor, Mrs. Eloise Rowlee of Battle 
Creek, Worthy Grand Matron, 1940-1941, urged chapters to 
open their chapter rooms and promote Red Cross activities in 
every possible way. 

Since United States declared war, the chapters of Michigan 
have been engaged in an all-out war program. Mrs. Margaret 
Jones, of Otsego, and Robert J. Smith, of Baldwin, Worthy 
Grand Matron and Patron 1941-1942, directed the packing of 
thousands of soldiers’ kits for the Fort Custer area; soldiers 
were served and entertained in almost every chapter in Michi- 
gan; Chapter rooms were converted into instruction centers 
and sewing classes for the Red Cross; and $60,000 worth of 
bonds were bought by Michigan chapters. Mrs. Frances Glover, 
of Midland, and Willis B. Perkins, Jr., of Grand Rapids, 
Worthy Grand Matron and Patron, 1942-43, raised the sale of 
bonds to $108,000; promoted Bowl of Rice suppers which 
netted $7,000 for China Relief; sponsored Fort Custer projects; 
Red Cross work, and other war activities. Wayne County 
Chapters alone, last year, contributed $2,000 for the purchase 
of a Mobile Blood Bank Unit. A young people’s educational 
oratorical contest was promoted to the end that the boys and 
girls of Michigan might express themselves on the subject of 
war and postwar problems. Defense bonds were given as 
awards to the winners. Mrs. Viola I. Gram, of Lansing, and 
Dr. George A. Shaw, of Manistique, Worthy Grand Matron and 
Patron 1943-1944 are this year promoting a fund for the benefit 
of the returned soldiers at the Percy Jones Hospital. For the 
rehabilitation of wounded soldiers, it is anticipated that the 
chapters in Michigan will contribute between $15,000 and 
$20,000. The Fort Custer area is receiving monthly remittances 
for the entertainment of soldiers in that area and the Detroit 
Navy Mothers’ Club is being given assistance for the enter- 
tuinment of sailors who are sent to the Detroit areas. The 
sale of war bonds is being promoted both as investments for 
local chapters and for the upkeep of the International Eastern 
Siar Temple at Washington, D. C. The war objective for 1944- 
1945, under the leadership of Mrs. Ella L. Parkin, incoming 
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Worthy Grand Matron, will be the plastic restoration of 
human parts for the benefit of disabled soldiers. This move- 
ment is sponsored through the Ida Hibbard Fund of Royal 
Oak, Michigan. 

CONCLUSION—MESSAGE FROM FOUNDER 

Michigan values highly a message received on October 13, 
1886, at its twentieth annual session held in the city of Ionia, 
Michigan. It was sent by the venerable Robert Morris of 
Kentucky, known as the founder of the Eastern Star in this 
country. It was presented at a session presided over by Mrs. 
M. C. Griswold, Worthy Grand Matron, by J. 8S. Conover, 
Worthy Grand Patron. 

“The Star of Bethlehem once guided those wise men to the 
place where the infant Jesus lay. But the Eastern Star is this 
hour guiding thousands of wise men and women to the highest 
plane of earthly merit and usefulness. May the rays of light we 
cherish continue to guide us through middle life, through old 


age, and even through the darkness of the tomb to those green 
meadows by the crystal river, where the tree of life grows, and 
where faith is lost in sight, and hope ends in fruition.” 


“Signed: Rob Morris” 


Michigan, the oldest Grand Chapter in the world, will hold a 
“Prayer for Peace Session” in the city of Grand Rapids, con- 
vening October 10, 1944. It will be Michigan’s seventy-eighth 
annual session. 
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IRON ORE CENTENNIAL 


ESPITE wartime restrictions, the city of Negaunee in 

the Upper Peninsula’s Marquette County, commemorated 
the 100th anniversary of the discovery of iron ore in a most 
creditable manner. On the night of the Fourth of July more 
than 200 residents of Negaunee appeared in the pageant, 
“Negaunee Through the Decades”, the text of which is printed 
in this issue of the Magazine. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Agnes Regan the pageant was colorful and carried out with 
painstaking attention to accuracy of detail. 

High peak of the day was recorded for the centennial parade, 
when more than 25,000 persons crowded every inch of the line 
of march. The parade was marshalled by John P. McNamara. 

Another highlight during the day was the centennial exhibit 
in the high school building, visited by thousands, which ap- 
proached museum proportions, not only for the number of 
exhibits but for their historic authenticity and comprehensive 
scope. Mr. R. K. Richards was exhibits chairman. 

The iron ore centennial marks a discovery which stands as 
one of the most important in the history of the nation. It is 
hardly necessary to stress the importance of iron and steel, or 
the part which the iron ranges of the Upper Peninsula have 
played in the steel industry through all the years since iron ore 
was discovered in Negaunee, in 1844. It has been accentuated, 
however, since Pearl Harbor, the war having brought the 
necessity for delivering great tonnages of a raw material with. 
out which America could not successfully fight. 


THE NEGAUNEE CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 


By Mrs. GreorGe PRESTON 


HEN the possibility of a Centennial Commemoration of 

the discovery of iron ore in Negaunee was discussed, one 
of the first questions was, how to bring before the public the 
history of the founding of mining in Negaunee. Out of this 
grew the Exhibit, which I would like to highlight for you. 
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Both the approaches to the Negaunee High School which 
holds the exhibit are unusual. The North Range Mining Com- 
pany as its part of the exhibit set up the timbering of a drift 
at each entrance. To inform those who are not from mining 
districts, a “timbering” is a tunnel-like structure made of logs 
to enable the miners to work in safety without the danger of 
being injured by falling rock and dirt. 

The exhibit was housed on the entire first floor. The corridor 
was filled with displays of the mining industry, old and new. 

The Michigan College of Mining and Technology had the 
largest exhibit. It was one of rocks, minerals and pictures, 
taking in 45 feet of the corridor. 

There were four cases of specimens from Marquette County 
of iron ore and other ores; four cases of the minerals of the 
Copper Country, consisting of native copper and copper ores 
and other minerals; four cases of important ores from other 
than the Lake Superior Region. There was also a very colorful 
fluorescent mineral display. 

Very interesting was a stratigraphic history of this region 
shown in the rocks of various geological periods. They were 
arranged according to time to cover two billion years. A great 
variety of rock was to be found in this region, in fact it has 
been stated that in the Lake Superior Region there are “All the 
known rocks and one-half of the rest.” 

The Jackson Mine, first in Negaunee, was represented by old 
maps and pictures. Relics, most of them picked up many years 
after its close, included ox yokes, shoes, and whips, mule shoes, 
and many things left from the everyday living of the miners. 

Other things of interest in the corridor were the displays of 
war materials being made today of iron; pictures of all the 
mines in Negaunee, past and present; a pictograph to show 
how dynamite is made for the mining of iron; a copy of “De Re 
Metelica” the oldest book on mining, translated by Herbert 
Hoover; copy of the first newspaper printed in Negaunee and 
still being published; a working model shaft and equipment; 
a working model old steam hoist; and a complete display of 
“Mine Safety.” . 
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Mrs. Carroll Paul and Mr. R. A. Brotherton of the Marquette 
County Historical Society had a room full of many things of 
historical interest. Here were pictures of Indian chiefs and 
their people, Indian ways of living, all taken in Marquette 
county, many of them in Negaunee. Fascinating to everyone 
was the old handmade birchbark canoe, the Indian war relics, 
beadwork, snowshoes, cradle and books and papers of historical 
value. A Burt Solar Compass invented over a hundred years 
ago was of special interest because its inventor, Wm. A. Burt, 
was deputy surveyor under Douglas Houghton, who had the 
~ contract to survey the Iron and Copper Country district, and 
whose men discovered the first iron ore at Negaunee. 

The Lumber Exhibit Room had a complete miniature winter 
wood’s scene of a logging crew. This was all handcarved of 
wood, to scale, by a former lumberjack, Wm. Monigal. Each 
figure was appropriately dressed and carried the tool of his 
trade. The horses were bravely pulling their loads on iced 
roads and each small figure was hard at work at his particular 
job. 

Here were displayed old logging tools such as skidding tongs, 
cant hooks, peavys, spanners, snowball hammers (to remove 
snow from horse’s hoofs) and other articles. Pictures showed 
all phases of the lumbering industry. Other products of the 
forest were shown here, among them wooden household articles 
and handles. 

The Transportation Exhibit was mostly in pictures showing 
trains and ships, new and old. However, there were several 
models of lake ships. A complete pictorial collection of early 
lake vessels was of special interest. 

Negaunee institutions and organizations were well repre- 
sented by pictures and trophies. Exclamations were made by 
visitors over various pictures of the 80’s and 90’s. One in par- 
ticular seemed to catch their fancy, a picture of a “Ladies’ 
Baseball Team,” taken in 1887. Here were many pictures of 
parents and grandparents taken in school groups, when they 
were young. The athletic and other trophies won by Negaunee 
students made a fine showing. Business and other correspond- 
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ence from the 70’s on, made this an interesting room in which 
to spend much time. 

Children were especially intrigued by the Natural History 
display, exhibited through the kindness of Mrs. A. B. Roberts. 
Here were mounted animals and birds whose natural habitat 
is Marquette County. Timber wolves with bared teeth, a deer, 
coyotes, “porkies” and many other animals together with 
eagles, owls, ducks, geese and songbirds were gazed at by the 
hour. A case of semi-precious, ornamental and decorative min- 
erals such as agate, quartz pebbles, greenstones (chlorastro- 
lite), some of them polished to show off their beauty, was an 
attraction. Plants, flowers, dried herbs and weeds usable for 
food and medicine helped to make this room an outstanding 
one. 

Across the hall from this room were the curios, antique silver, 
china and glassware. This room had many hundreds of items 
collected from Negaunee homes, rare and beautiful treasures 
which have been in the families for generations. Among the 
oddities were an old saloon music box, still playing its sweet 
tunes; an early American combination walnut table and baby 
bath; old trunks brought to Negaunee by immigrants; and best 
of all, a gate made from pieces of the pine stump under which 
ore was first discovered in Negaunee. 

Rare old pieces of Wedgewood, Copeland china, Majolica, 
copper luster ware, bisque figures and other treasures too nu- 
merous to mention had special cabinets, as had all the fine heir- 
loom silver and glassware. 

An old-time schoolroom had been fixed with old books and 
desks. On the teacher’s desk was a “desk bell” used several 
generations ago to call the class to order. On the black boards 
were written lessons taken out of old books and humorous 
stories of old timers when they were school children. 

Of special interest to the women were the two completely 
furnished Victorian model rooms, a living room and bedroom. 
All these furnishings also, were collected from Negaunee homes. 
Among the things to be seen in the living room or parlor, was 
one of the first pianos to be brought into Negaunee, still play- 
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able; corner what-nots filled with keepsakes; furniture which 
had been the property of Negaunee’s first banker; “grandma’s 
and grandpa’s” pictures in deep walnut frames, and “gone- 
with-the-wind” lamps of great beauty. In the center of the 
room, playing with her toys was the figure of a little girl, 
dressed in five-inch crocheted lace petticoats and a starched 
dress. Her toys were a doll bed of walnut, over 150 years old, 
a “surrey” doll buggy and very beautiful dolls of long ago. 

The bedroom had Holy pictures which were perhaps the first 
in Negaunee. On the Victorian bed with its high carved head- 
board, was a tufted spread made of an army sheet before the 
Civil War. A commode with all accessories was very funny 
to the younger people, most of whom had never seen its kind. 

Lined up along one wall were forms completely dressed in 
old time clothes. The prettiest was a light blue “party dress” 
of taffeta which was over one hundred years old. Hats, shoes, 
capes and all manner of clothing were particularly amusing to 
the generation of today. 

Here of course can be mentioned only a few of the interesting 
things to be seen at the Centennial Exhibit. Altogether there 
were thousands of things to see and it is impossible to mention 
more than a small portion of them. Each exhibit had its own 
merits and was outstanding in itself, so that to say that one 
should see this exhibit or that exhibit in particular, was im- 
possible. ° 

That the exhibit was a success, is due to the efforts of Mr. 
R. K. Richards, of the Negaunee High School faculty, and 
Chairman of the Exhibit Committee, who worked and planned 
for many months to make the exhibit worth while. The people 
of Negaunee are very proud of the success of the exhibit, and 
wish that a permanent one, on a smaller scale, could be made 
possible. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


HE QUARTERLY, of the Midwest Museums Conference of 
the American Association of Museums (Vol. 4, No. 3) for 
July, 1944, appeared in twelve mimeographed pages covering 
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reports from museums in six states. For Michigan the follow- 
ing reported: Robert T. Hatt, Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
Bloomfield Hills; Willard C. Wichers, The Netherlands Mu- 
seum, Holland; Margaret M. Brayton, Children’s Museum, 
Detroit; George Lechler, Detroit Art Institute and Wayne 
University; Otto Carl Bach, Grand Rapids Art Gallery; Dr. 
Miles D. Pirnie, W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, Battle Creek ; 
C. J. Sherman, Michigan Historical Museum, Lansing; Crystal 
Thompson, University of Michigan Museums, Ann Arbor; Rob- 
ert H. Larson, Detroit Historical Museum. Copies of The 
Quarterly may be obtained by addressing Mr. Robert T. Hatt, 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
Dr. Carl E. Guthe of Ann Arbor, formerly editor of The 


Quarterly, is now Director of the New York State Museum at 
Albany, New York. 


AUTOMOBILE HISTORY 


NOTABLE event in American industrial history was the 

honoring of Mr. Ransom E. Olds, June 2, on the eve of 
his 80th birthday by some 500 persons assembled for a testi- 
monial banquet in the ball room of the Hotel Olds, Lansing. 
“Father of mass production in the motor industry” was the 
tribute paid Mr. Olds by Alfred Reeves, advisory vice-president 
of the Automobile Manufacturers Association. It was pointed 
out that in 1904 the Oldsmobile Company produced on the pro- 
gressive assembly system, 5,000 of the 22,000 cars made during 
that year, thus paving the way toward a unique system which 
has enabled this nation’s industry to retain supremacy in peace 
and in war. 


MAD ANTHONY’S DRUM BEAT 


(From the Bulletin of the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association, edited by 
Dr. M. M. Quaife, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library.) 


T GREENVILLE, June 16 and 17, 1944, the General 
. Anthony Wayne Joint Committee of the Ohio Legislature 
and the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association held a fruitful 
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two-day conference. The ASSOCIATION is a volunteer tri- 
state (Indiana, Ohio, Michigan) organization in response to 
whose urging the joint LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE was 
created in 1943. Prior meetings of the two groups have been 
held at Defiance in October, 1948 and at Bowling Green in 
January, 1944. The Greenville meeting was arranged by 


SENATOR GUY HAWLEY of that city, who is chairman of 
the joint legislative committee. Purpose of the conference was 
to discuss further the work of the Committee, and in particular 
to receive reports from the several sub-committees which had 
been appointed by SENATOR HAWLEY at the Bowling Green 
session. Incidentally the meeting was timed to enable those 
in attendance to share in Grenville’s celebration of the 149th 
anniversary of the negotiation of the Treaty of Greenville in 
1794. This Treaty marks the conquest of the Old Northwest 
(modern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
much of Minnesota) for civilization. It won for the United 


States the Great Lakes basin and launched the nation upon the 
westward march which ended only beside the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. 


GREENVILLE IS A NEST OF HISTORIC ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. In addition it is a fine and prosperous mid-western 
city, probably as typical of mid-America at its best as any that 
could be named. Wisely the townsmen have nurtured the 
memories of their historic past, in doing which they have added 
much of charm and dignity to the living present. The annual 
Council Fire ceremony is probably unique in all America. Here 
in a setting which is fast becoming a beautiful and spacious 
outdoor park is reenacted annually the lighting of the council 
fire (first lit by General Wayne on June 16, 1794, to burn until 
the signing of the Treaty on August 3 following). 


HIGHLIGHT OF THE 149TH ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION was the Council Fire ceremony on the evening of 
June 16. Local actors dressed to represent the Indian Chiefs 
of 150 years ago met in formal council with white men in uni- 
forms of the period and exchanged with General Wayne the 
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pipe of peace; a troop of boy scouts raised the American flag ; 
music by a quartet and by the Greenville Concert Band was 
dispensed ; and the present writer delivered an address on “The 
Significance of the Treaty of Greenville.” Before him were 
ranged the soldiers in blue and buff and the chiefs in their 
blanketed and feathery finery; beyond were ranged the audi- 
tors, and back of all the dying rays of the setting sun cast a 
ventle halo over all the landscape, supplying the assembled 
red men with a mournful suggestion of the pathway their feet 
were about to tread. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE MADE IMPORTANT 
PROGRESS with its several problems. Decision was reached 
to present to the next Ohio Legislature a joint House and 
Senate Resolution “establishing the Anthony Wayne Parkway 
as an Ohio State memorial to the achievements of General 
Anthony Wayne.” In furtherance of this objective, the Com- 
mittee adopted as a tentative program a bill drafted by 
EDITOR RALPH PETERS of Defiance creating an “Anthony 
Wayne Parkway Authority” and defining its powers and 
duties. The “Authority” is to prepare a plan and description 
of the Anthony Wayne Parkway for filing with county and 
other local authorities, which will be expected to cooperate 
with “The Authority” in ultimately establishing a uniform plan 
for the Parkway. Final details of a bill to effect these ends, 
to be presented to the next General Assembly of Ohio, are 
to be worked out at an autumn, 1944 meeting of the Joint 
Legislative Committee. 

Whether Michigan will join in this magnificent enterprise, 
thereby bringing the Parkway northward from Toledo along 
the Lake Erie shore to Detroit, which was the ultimate goal 
of Wayne’s army, remains still to be seen. Public opinion is 
all-powerful in democratic America and our state and local 
authorities will quickly bow to its wishes when these are 
clearly expressed. As yet such expression has not been heard, 
and our officials are correspondingly indifferent to the enter- 
prise. Within an easy half-day’s automobile ride of the west end 
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of Lake Erie live several million people. By merely lifting 
their common voice, they can secure for themselves and their 
children a truly magnificent recreational resource at an ex- 
pense which will be triflling in comparison with the objective 
to be attained. Much of the expense will be entailed anyway ; 
the situation merely calls for suitable state and local codpera- 
tion such as our public officials can readily supply. In Ohio, 
this is already being developed. Will Michigan (and Indiana) 
remain asleep at the switch until the opportunity has passed 
them by? If they shall, it will not be the fault of the DRUM 
BEAT, whose mission is to inform the public concerning the 
situation. 


PROPOSED PARKWAY IS BUT ONE FEATURE, how- 
ever, of the Anthony Wayne Sesquicentennial Celebration. At 
yreenville next year will be staged a great celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the signing of the famous Treaty. At 
Defiance both this year and next similar celebrations are being 
planned. As soon as Peace returns, Defiance residents propose 
to stage a great historical land and water pageant, lasting a 
week, for which the lovely site of old Fort Defiance lying at 
the juncture of the Maumee and the Auglaize affords a superb 
setting. With proper management this may well become an 
annual affair which, like the Tulip celebration at Holland, 
Michigan, will attract scores of thousands of visitors (over 
half a million annually come to the Holland celebration). At 
Detroit, the annual session of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association has already been slated for 1946 (this is 
Detroit’s sesquicentennial year) and already consideration is 
being given to the staging of an observance worthy of the 
achievement of bringing the Stars and Stripes to Detroit and 
the Great Lakes. 


CONTEMPORARIES HONORED ANTHONY WAYNE. 
When the conqueror of the Great Lakes returned to the East, 
Philadelphia blazed with bonfires lighted in his honor, while 
her streets resounded to the tramp of parading soldiery. In the 
Northwest WAYNE COUNTY was created and named, with 
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boundaries of imperial dimensions, including all of present- 
day lower Michigan and portions of Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, 
and Wisconsin. Today, Wayne County comprises but a tiny 
fraction of its original area, but its imperial character still 
abides, for in it live 2,000,000 people, by whose energy and in- 
telligence it has become the Arsenal of Democracy in the war 
for the freedom of mankind. 


AN ANCIENT LETTER IN THE DETROIT PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY preserves the memory of a noble effort to honor the 
Great Commander. Although WAYNE COUNTY had been es- 
tablished in 1796, when Michigan Territory was organized in 
1805 Governor Hull divided it into four “Districts’—named 
Detroit, Huron, Erie, and Michilimackinac—thereby destroy- 
ing Wayne County and removing its name from the map. 

An ancient Detroiter, GEORGE MacDOUGALL, then living 
at River Raisin (now Monroe) resented this slight to Wayne’s 
memory. Oddly enough, Hull had been a Revolutionary col- 
league of Wayne while MacDougall had been numbered among 
his foes, his father having been that British army officer who 
in 1768 purchased Belle Isle, Detroit’s famous park, from the 
Indians for eight barrels of rum and some tobacco and red 
paint. 

But the son had become a great admirer of General Wayne 
and his letter, to Judge Bates of Michigan Territory, dated at 
“Wayne” June 5, 1806, laments that Governor Hull has “de- 
tracted” from Wayne’s fame and relates his efforts to have 
River Raisin settlement (sometimes called Frenchtown) named 
for him. “I asked [the acting-governor’s] opinion about calling 
our town at this place Wayne, which he apparently approved 
of. I have spoke to Col. Anderson about calling our Stockade 
by that Glorious Name, which met his approbation, and when 
His Excellency, Governor Hull, lays off a town for us here, 
I hope he will allow us at least to retain that Hero’s name in 
this part of the Country he so nobly conquered from the sav- 
age foe. I have therefore dated this letter thus in anticipation.” 

But Governor Hull laid out no town at River Raisin, and 
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when in 1817 President Monroe made a tour as far westward 
as Detroit, Governor Cass honored the current hero by estab- 
lishing Michigan’s second-oldest county and naming it MON- 
ROE. The President’s name was also given to the town about 
the same time. : 


ODD ARE THE MISCHANCES OF HISTORY. Mac- 
Dougall tried to honor Wayne’s memory by giving his name to 
present-day Monroe, and failed. Thereby the name was re- 
served for the vastly greater county of Wayne, to which it was 
restored by Governor Cass in 1815. Since then 15 other coun- 
ties in as many states have been named for Anthony Wayne, 
and in recent years his name has been given to Detroit’s new 
and rapidly-developing municipal university. 


STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM no comprehensive collection 
or publication of the records of the American conquest of 
the Great Lakes, jointly achieved by President Washington 
and General Wayne, has ever been made. Today artists, writers, 
and historians accompany our army and navy into battle and 
our government takes ample measures to record their deeds 
for the information of their countrymen and of posterity. AT 
THE GREENVILLE MEETING of the Ohio Legislative Com- 
mittee the present writer submitted, on behalf of the Research 
and Publicatious sub-committee, a tentative report upon the 
situation respecting the records of the period in question. His 
reward was to be delegated by the Legislative Committee— 
along with Secretary Harlow Lindley of Columbus and Louis 
Warren, Director of the Lincoln Foundation at Fort Wayne— 
to prepare for the next session of the Legislative Committee a 
comprehensive report upon the subject. This will be dealt with 
in a future DRUM BEAT. Here it is sufficient to note that 
while eight wealthy states of the Union, having a present popu- 
lation of over 50,000,000 people, border the Great Lakes by 
virtue of Mad Anthony’s conquest, in 150 years of time they 
have neglected to assemble and give to the world the records of 
.this achievement. To do this will cost money—probably as 
much as it costs to build a couple of miles of cement highway. 
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Michigan alone in recent years has spent more than $40,000,000 
ANNUALLY on its state highways. Is it unreasonable to de- 
vote one-half of one per cent of this sum ONCE IN 150 YEARS 
to collect and publish the records of a conquest but for which 
there would have been no Michigan or Wisconsin or Indiana 
or Ohio? Let the reader answer, and like George MacDouglall 
of old, let him begin to DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT. 


GREENVILLE, O., AUGUST 5, 1795, Mrs. Little Turtle, 
wife of the great Chief of the Miamis who for four years de- 
feated the armies of the United States sent to invade and con- 
quer his capital at the forks of the Wabash, was buried today 
with martial ceremony. Little Turtle was the principal leader 
of the war bands which defeated the army of General Harmar 
in 1790 and destroyed the army of St. Clair in 1791. When 
President. Washington sent General Anthony Wayne into the 
Northwest with a third paleface army, Little Turtle saw the 
handwriting on the wall and advised his followers to make 
peace with the United States, since there was no hope of de- 
stroying the army of “the Chief who never sleeps.” 

They ignored his advice and the end came when they fled in 
despair and rout before the bayonets of Wayne’s Legion at 
Fallen Timbers in August, 1794. So a great council was called 
at Greenville, attended by scores of chiefs and hundreds of 
warriors, and day before yesterday (August 3, 1795) the treaty 
which at last closed the Revolution in the Northwest was 
signed. 

Foremost among the signers was Chief Little Turtle, but 
his heart was heavy for he knew that while the Council was 
going on, in his wigwam nearby Mrs. Little Turtle lay dying. 
Yesterday she breathed her last, only 24 hours after the treaty 
was signed. To the surprise and gratification of the Red Men, 
General Wayne, their grim conqueror, ordered that she be 
given an imposing military funeral. So this afternoon her body 
was borne to the grave by a squad of soldiers to the music 
of the, Dead March and the discharge of cannon and small 
arms. The bereaved husband and other mourners, in accord- 
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ance with Indian custom did not follow the body to the grave. 
After its interment Rev. David Jones, Chaplain of the Legion, 
preached a short sermon, which was interpreted to his red 
listeners by Captain William Wells, Wayne’s Chief of scouts 
and son-in-law of Chief Little Turtle. The brokenhearted chief 
expressed his thanks for the sermon. So closed the career of a 
true American queen. [Details of the funeral of Mrs. Little 
Turtle are adapted from the diary of Rev. David Jones. ] 


BEFORE THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION a Frenchman 
from Canada named Louis Lorimer established a trading house 
on the 6-mile portage connecting the headwaters of the Aug- 
laize and the Miami Rivers in west-central Ohio. The site 
was one of strategic importance, and during the Revolution 
Lorimer’s Station, as the trading house was called, was a 
noted center of British-Indian activity. In 1782 a rebel raiding 
party dispatched by George Rogers Clark ravaged and burned 
the Station, and after the war the trader removed to Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri—then Spanish Louisiana—where he be- 
came a local Spanish official and prospered for many years. 
After his death his widow, a half-breed Shawnee woman, 
became the father of General John A. Logan, Civil War leader 
married an American settler named Logan, who subsequently 
and Republican candidate for the vice-presidency. 

In October, 1795, General Wayne established Fort Lorimer 
on the site of the abandoned trading house, to serve as a con- 
necting link between his base at Greenville and Fort Defiance 
on the Maumee. For several years the garrison was maintained 
and one of its commandants was Captain John Whistler, who 
in 1803 established Fort Dearborn at the mouth of the Chicago 
River. Eventually Fort Lorimer was abandoned, its structures 
disappeared, and the site where Indian war parties en route 
to ravage the settlements of infant Kentucky had paused to 
obtain supplies or, returning, to exhibit the scalps they had 
taken or the cowering captives they had carried away, became 
an ordinary American farm. 

Today, a peaceful farm house and barnyard cover the old 
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fort and trading station site. Close by still ripples the little 
stream which is known as Lorimer’s Creek, while in the field 
nearby, stone-age axes and arrowheads, and canister and other 
relics of the white soldiery are still plowed up. A mile away 
the peaceful village of FORT LORIMER preserves the mem- 
ory of the ancient fort, and through its main street runs the 
bed of the canal built by the State of Ohio over a century ago 
to connect the waters of Lake Erie with the Ohio River, and 
now long since abandoned. A little farther to the east is Lake 
Lorimer, covering almost three square miles, an artificial lake 
created to serve as a feeder for the canal. 


REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS of Fort Lorimer are eager 
to have the canal-way through their town dedicated to recrea- 
tional use. It lies on the very route taken by General Wayne’s 
army, and the many associations we have briefly recounted 
make it one of Ohio’s most interesting historic sites. The de- 
velopment of the ANTHONY WAYNE PARKWAY, now under 


discussion, will have the natural result of exploiting the scenic 
and historic wealth of the locality, and bringing these to the 
knowledge of tourists and the general public. 


ARCHIVES 


66 UILDINGS and Equipment for Archives” is the title gf 

Bulletin No. 6 of the National Archives, Washington, 
TD. C. The foreword, written by Dr. Solon J. Buck, Archivist 
of the United States, points out that while at the end of the 
present war America will not be faced with the necessity of 
rebuilding war-ravaged cities, it will have to take account of 
the ruthless destruction of public records in the United States 
through neglect and poor housing. Dr. Buck finds the resolve 
to remedy this situation already apparent, and hence this 
Bulletin, which aims to provide authoritative information 
about buildings and equipment necessary to care for non-cur- 
rent records of states, counties and municipalities. The Bulletin 
is comprised of three papers read at the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Society of American Archivists: 
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“Some Observations on Planning Archives Buildings,” 
by Louis A. Simon. 

“Collaboration Between Archivists and Architects in 
Planning Archives Buildings,” by Victor Gondos, Jr. 
“Equipment Needs To Be Considered in Constructing 
Postwar Archival Depositories,’ by William J. Van 

Schreeven. 


Copies of this Bulletin may be obtained by interested persons 
from the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


HISTORY PRIZE OFFER 


1. A price of $2,000.00 in American funds, to be known as 
the Klieforth Canadian-American History Prize, is offered for 
the best manuscript for a book to be entitled NORTH AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY—A Common History of the United States 
and Canada—suitable for use by students in Grade XI of the 
United States and Canada. 

2. The aim of the work is to give a clearer picture of our 
North American ways of life, and to promote a better under- 
standing between the peoples of the United States and Canada. 

3. The conditions of the competition are as follows: 


- (a) The manuscript should not be longer than 175,000 
words. 
(b) It should be submitted under a pseudonym only, to 
the Chairman of the Panel of Judges, Professor A. 
L. Burt, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota, U.S.A., on or before July 1st, 1946. At 
the same time, each competitor should write to the 
American Consul General in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, giving the name of the pseudonym under 
which he, or she, has submitted a manuscript. 
The prize will be awarded only to a manuscript 
which the Panel of Judges deem worthy of publica- 
tion. The Panel reserves the right to arrange for the 
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publication of the manuscript for which the prize 
is awarded. All royalties, however, are to be paid 
to the author. If the Panel of Judges do not make 
arrangements for publication within six months 
after the payment of the award, the author will be 
free to make his, or her, own arrangements for pub- 
lication. 


It is suggested that the treatment of the period since the 


American Civil War and the Canadian Federation be roughly 
equal in length to the treatment of the earlier period. 


5. 


The members of the Panel Judges are: 

Walter A. Anderson, Dean, School of Education, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula, Montana, U.S.A. 

J. V. Breitwieser, Dean, School of Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D., U.S.A. 

Donalda J. Dickie, Professor of English, Provincial 
Normal School, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


W. L. Morton, Professor of History, The University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

W. Menzies Whitelaw, Professor of History, University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

A. L. Burt, Professor of History, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A., Chairman. 


All inquiries should be addressed to the Chairman. 


MEANING OF HISTORY 


HAT does this interest in history mean in our lives 
individually and collectively? Are we any better off for 


knowing our past? Is there any practical value in the study 
of history? 

Here let me, after the manner of my ministerial friends, 
take a text. In fact I shall take a double one, which I recently 
found inscribed on the corners of the facade of the William L. 
Clements Library on the campus of the University of Michigan. 
One reads, ‘In darkness lives the people who knows not its 
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annals.’ The other, ‘Tradition fades, but the written record 
remains ever fresh.’ ; 

What does it mean to live in the light of history? In the 
first place, there is a certain cultural value in knowing our 
past. History, however, is not the only subject that has cul- 
tural value; but if there is any difference between the amount 
of culture acquired from the study of the various branches of 
knowledge, history ranks very high among them, if not at the 
very top. 

In the second place, history affords us a certain protection 
against the unwarranted claims that individuals or institutions 
may make for themselves. Sometimes the claims of individuals 
are of little consequence, as, for example, that of an old gentle- 
man friend of mine some years ago in Adair county who used 
to declare that as a boy he had often climbed on Daniel Boone’s 
knee and heard him tell of his wonderful exploits; when as 
a matter of fact, Daniel Boone died in 1820 and my friend 
was not born until 1833. Sometimes individuals may put forth 
claims for the purpose of their personal aggrandizement and 
fame, and if we do not know history, they might easily impose 
upon us. For example, a certain gentleman in one of our great 
cities sought a few years ago to erect a statue of his great-great- 
grandfather and inscribe on the base this title: ‘Founder of the 
City.’ It was the historian who exposed the error of the gentle- 
man’s claim and prevented him from carrying out his plan. 
Sometimes great institutions and organizations also make un- 
warranted demands upon our allegiance and support through 
some perversion of history. 

Like science, history protects us against superstition. It 
saves us from becoming credulous and from becoming the dupes 
of designing men, either in their own behalf or in behalf of 
the institutions with which they may be connected. 

Unfortunately, the lamp of history shines in only one direc- 
tion—backward. It shows us whence we have come, but it can- 
not tell us whither we shall go. Historians are not and cannot 
be prophets, because of the very nature of man. Human actions 
are not predictable with the certainty with which the move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies or the reaction of chemicals or 
the result of physical forces can be foreseen. All that we can 
hope for from the study of history is that some of the lessons 
of the past will show us the way in which we should go. 
Whether we will proceed in that direction cannot be foretold. 
The rapid changes of today and the certainty that they will be 
different tomorrow make the knowledge of the past less and less 
a guide to the future. Without that knowledge, however, we 
would be in utter darkness as to how things have come to 
be what they are today. Therein lies the greatest contribution 
that history makes to our well-being.—Professor E. M. Violette 
in the Missouri Historical Review. 


CENTENNIAL OF HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


ILLSDALE COLLEGE, which originated as Michigan 
Central College in a two-room store at Spring Arbor, 
Michigan, celebrated the centenary of its founding during the 


week of May 19-21, with an attendance surprisingly large for 
wartime. Among the visitors were representatives from many 
other colleges, who came to honor their sister-institution on 
her hundredth birthday. The oldest alumnus on campus was Dr. 
Henry M. Ford of the class of 1879, aged 91, the only living 


person who was present at the laying of both college corner- 
stones. 


The principal event was the official centennial observance 
on the evening of May 20, at which Ruth Bryan Rohde, former 
U. S. Minister to Denmark and the daughter of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, spoke on the subject, “New Horizons for Amer- 
ica.” On the platform also, to extend greetings in behalf of 
past administrations and alumni, was former President W. O. 
Mauck. An interesting coincidence was the fact that Professor 
Edwyn Hames, who gave the musical portion of the program, 
once travelled the Lyceum circuits with Mrs. Rohde. 

At the Commencement exercises on Sunday, Dr. Preston 
Slosson of the university delivered the address on “Your Ad- 
venturous Generation.” A unique feature of the day was the 
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formation of a Golden Circle for graduates of fifty or more 
years’ standing. Fourteen of the approximately eighty-five 
eligible alumni received the appropriate certificates in person 
from the hands of President Mauck. Honorary degrees were 
conferred upon Mrs. Rohde, Dr. Slosson, war-correspondent 
Richard Tregaskis, Dr. Franklin Cogswell of New York City, 
and Vivian Lyon Moore of Hillsdale. 

Other outstanding features of the week end were the Bacca- 
laureate, with the Reverend E. W. Van Aken of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as the preacher; a ceremony, marking the graves of 
former Hillsdale presidents and of Hannah Wynn Fairfield, 
mother of President E. B. Fairfield, a daughter of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, by the local D. A. R., at which Mrs. W. H. 
Pouch, of New York City, Honorary President-General of the 
Society, was the speaker; a valuable and instructive historical 
exhibit covering the career of the college; an exhibit of Carle- 
toniana in memory of Will Carleton, Hillsdale’s distinguished 
alumnus; the coronation of May-Queen Jean Baumgartner; a 
concert of unusual merit by the music department; and the 
annual alumni luncheon and business meeting. Attracting 
much attention and comment were the immense decorated 
cakes, baked and presented by F. W. Stock and Sons—the one 
a replica, complete to the last window-pane and chimney, of the 
old college building which burned in 1874; the other a repro- 
duction of the college insignia. Elections placed Ernest C. 
Harris, head of the Detroit Federal Reserve Bank, in the 
presidency of the Alumni Association. 

From the meetings of the Board of Trustees and the 
Woman’s Commission came important announcements, includ- 
ing gifts of $28,600 to the scholarship and sustaining funds. A 
letter, dated 1846, written by Mrs. Ann Gridley, mother of 
Captain Charles V. Gridley of “You may fire when ready, Grid- 
ley” fame, was presented by Trustee George Schermerhorn as 
the initial contribution to the proposed “valuable document 
room” of the new library. Fred B. Freeman of Detroit and 
Mrs. A. L. Walrath of Hillsdale were returned to the offices of 
chairman of the Board and president of the Commission, re- 
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spectively. Vacancies on the Board were filled by Harold Stock 
of Hillsdale, Mrs. Gladys Olds Anderson of Lansing, and Rus- 
sell Beadle, Sr., of Grand Rapids, and on the Commission by 
Mrs. A. A. DeLapp of Chicago and Mrs. W. H. Pouch of New 
York. Mrs. Genevieve Lyon Lewis of Auburn, N. Y., was made 
an honorary commissioner. 

The general chairman in charge of the commemoration was 
Vivian Lyon Moore. She was assisted by a committee composed 
of faculty, trustees, alumni, and townspeople. 


A LETTER—1836 


¢¢ FOHN LONG” Wentworth was called Chicago’s most color- 

ful pioneer, six feet six inches of Yankee brawn and 
brains, a man of quick wit and rugged honesty. “Long John” 
arrived in Chicago on October 25, 1836, at the age of 21. With- 
in a month he was editor of the Chicago Democrat, the city’s 
first newspaper and one destined to become the most influential 
in the Northwest under the proprietorship of this man. Mr. 
Wentworth was one of the most popular men in the State and 
began to serve his seven terms as Congressman when only 
twenty-eight years old. After his return to Chicago, he was 
elected Mayor and served two years. The Chicago Historical So- 
ciety has just been made the recipient of three valuable letters, 
believed to have been the first written by Mr. Wentworth fol- 
lowing his arrival in Chicago. They are the gift of his grand- 
nephew, Mr. John Wentworth of Chicago. The first of the three, 
a letter of November 9, 1836, tells of his experiences enroute to 
Chicago. It is written to his sister, Miss Lydia Wentworth of 
Sandwich, New Hampshire. 


Chicago, IIll., Nov. 9th, 1836 
Dear Sister 
The last I wrote home, I was at White Pigeon, Michigan, on my tour 
to this city. Imagine to yourself what a seige this must have been. We 
set out from Detroit on thursday about noon in a snowstorm, or rather, 
what is worse, half snow and half rain, and only went twelve miles that 
P. M. such was the bad state of the roads. Not a stone, but all mud and 
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clay beyond description bad. Never in all my life before did I see such 
roads. We had no coach, but a long and narrow cart with seats in it. 
The next morning we set out at 3 o’clock and such was the condition of 
the roads that we had to go afoot for twelve miles. We had gone about 
2 miles, when the driver called after us and said his carriage had 
broken down. There we were, up to the top of our boots in the mud, 
and what to do we knew not, but at length we espied a log cabin not far 
distant and we went to it and awakened the inhabitants. There we 
remained until daylight, when I flung my valise over my shoulder and 
set out with the other passengers. And we had got over the twelve 
miles and we were taking dinner, when the cart came up. We here 
jumped in and never stopped for rest until we arrived at Michigan 
City upon the southeast corner of Lake Michigan upon the northern 
boundary of the state of Indiana. To describe to you the roads, some- 
times as beautiful as man could wish, sometimes bad enough to have 
been created by the infernal devil himself, the different landscapes, 
the various manners of the inhabitants, the flat and rolling prairies, 
the living of the people, the Indians, or even my own feelings after 
riding from Friday morn at 3 o’clock to Monday at 9 P. M. I have not 
time. I could sleep none, if I fell asleep it was only to bump my head 
against the coach (for we had coaches at different times for about one 
fourth of the way) or run the risk of falling out of the cart..... 
If I left the stage I could get aboard no other as they were always 
full, never being allowed to take but eight passengers. 

Three of us left and went to bed. Never before did I realize the ad- 
vantages of sleep. In the morning we rose with spirits as bouyant 
as ever determined to foot it for the other sixty miles. We found a 
waggon and three men going to Chicago and we put our baggage aboard 
and kept up with them. We went twenty miles that day to what is 
called the Beach House a log cabin 9 miles from any other habitation, 
close to the Lake Shore. One room was the Ladies cabin and Ladies 
lodging room and the other was the Bar Room or gentlemen’s lodging 
room. In that small room only 23 lodged that night. The beds were 
fixed in the manner of births on board a steamboat, one above another— 
3 tiers. Whilst here and hearing them tell about a compass, caps and 
clothing coming on shore, I felt to congratulate myself that I chose 
the land. For supper and lodging here, we paid 50 cents and went 
ahead 9 miles to breakfast. On our journey we saw a large schooner 
that had been washed on shore with her whole crew and completely 
wrecked. This day we went 28 miles. The next day at noon, thursday, 
we were in Chicago and whom should I meet for the first person but an 
old acquaintance and schoolmate a Mr. Molony of Northfield. By lodging 
with him I got into a good house here, otherwise I know not what I 
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should have done. For the taverns are all full here. One of my class 
mates is also here in the study of Law. A young man who once boarded 
at Esq. Simpson’s and well rememberes you is in trade here. He then 
drove stage. His name is Baily French. John A. Rollins has a son 
here. Horatio Will of Concord arrived last night and leaves tomorrow 
morning for the south as far as St. Louis when he will take the Ohio 
River to Cincinnati and thence by the most direct means home. Forty 
miles of my journey to this place was on the beach of the lake shore. 
It was hard travelling but the only road for foot passengers or the 
stage. At Niles, 200 miles from Detroit, on my road, in a fine little 
village, I found Peabody Martin of New Hampton. He was clerk in a 
store there. Enquired for you and Jane and Lydia. Could I but rehearse 
to some of the people in Sandwich, the sufferings, trials and misfortunes 
that I have witnessed a hundred times over in emigrants, they would 
remain at home and be willing to dig hard for even a competency. One 
generation can never reap the advantages of emigration. and why put 
oneself to such trouble to get away from society meetings and schools 
in order that children may come up wealthy in ignorance. To be con- 
tinued the first opportunity.— 

I am your Brother, John Wentworth. 


SUPREME COURT ELECTIONS 


66 ICHIGAN’S First Supreme Court Elections, 1850-51,” 

an article by Dr. Clark F. Norton of the University 
of Michigan, has been published in Papers of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, Vol. X XIX, 1943. (Pub- 
lished in 1944). The article is based upon material appearing 
in the writer’s doctoral dissertion, “A History of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan, 1836-1857.” For other pub- 
lished portions of Dr. Norton’s thesis, see Michigan History 
Magazine Vol. 26 (pp. 518 ff.) ; Vol. 27 (pp. 58 ff.) ; and Vol. 
28 (pp. 41 ff.). 


FOREST FIRES 


ROM Chapter Nine “And Then Michigan” in Burning 
an Empire: The Story of American Forest Fires, men- 
tioned in the section “Among the Books,” in the Spring issue 
of the Magazine, the publishers (Macmillan) have kindly given 
permission to use the following extracts: 
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“The principal reason the 1871 fires in Michigan are so little 
known is that they were overshadowed by two contemporary 
events—the Peshtigo disaster and the Chicago fire—and over- 
shadowed again almost ten years later by an even more dis- 
astrous Michigan fire which covered parts of the same terri- 
tory and took a far greater number of lives. 

“On that same sinister Sunday, the 8th of October, 1871, 
when Peshtigo’s volunteer firemen were facing a threat that 
neither a thousand nor a million men could have coped with, 
the men of more than two score cities, towns, and settlements 
in Michigan were facing the same threat, the same wind, and 
often with the same result. 

“At Holland City, home of Hope College, fire emerged from 
the woods at three in the afternoon. ... By nightfall it was 
eating away at houses. Then, around nine o’clock, a blast of 
wind sent the flames roaring into the lumberyards of the City 
Mills, operated by Wakeman, Gerlings & Company, and soon 
blazing boards were raining down everywhere. . . . Long 
before daylight much of Holland City was in ashes, including 
seventy-three business houses and two hundred and forty-three 
homes. ... The buildings of Hope College were in ruins... . 

“On that Sunday fire was running through the woods along 
much of the Michigan Lake shore railroad’s line. At Manistee, 
a roaring lumber town . . . the sawmill operators and their 
men fought hard when fire came out of the woods Sunday 
afternoon, and they saved much of the village, although two 
hundred and six homes were burned. 

“Lansing, the state capital, was threatened by long-smolder- 
ing woods fires which came to life on Sunday. Students at 
the State College of Agriculture turned out and did noble 
work under the local fire chief. The students were given large 
credit for saving the city.” 

Mr. Holbrook speaks of the fires in Midland County, Gratiot 
County, the Saginaw Valley, burning from St. Charles to Birch 
Run, at Kawkawlin, Bay County, both banks of the Au Sable 
River, of Alpena being smokebound from fires burning in the 
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Devil’s Lake region, all on that same day. Also on that Oc- 
tober 8— 

“On what Michigan folk call the Thumb, was a disaster 
of the first rank. All in an instant on Sunday fire came out of 
the woods along the Huron shore and destroyed the ‘flourish- 
ing villages’ of Forester, Richmondville; Forestville, White 
Rock, Elm Creek, Sand Beach and Huron City. It also did 
much damage to Rock Falls, Point Hope, Cato, Verona Mills, 
Center Harbor, and Grindstone City. The citizens of Bad Axe 
had to turn out to fight fire in their suburbs which were 
trees. ... , 

“The fires were all over the Thumb. If there could be said 
to be anything like a center of these many fires, it was prob- 
ably at or near the town of White Rock. . . . Port Huron, 
metropolis of the region, put every team in town to work 
on Sunday October 8, carrying barrels of water to the south 
part of the city. All over town men lived on the roofs, dousing 
them every little while. Not much damage was done. 

“Although no forest fires got into Saginaw that day, the 
great lumber-making city of the state, what did happen there 
is indicative of weather conditions. About midnight, five build- 
ings in East Saginaw were destroyed by fire, and at the same 
time other fires across the river in Saginaw City took the 
shingle mill and boarding house of Burnham & Still; the saw- 
mill, salt blocks, and two thousand cords of wood of Chapin 
& Barber; the shingle mill of Lathrop & Inscoe, and several 
dwellings. If Saginaw had had a good wind that day, it might 
well have been wiped as clean as Chicago. 

“What the Michigan fires of 1871 did to timber has never 
been estimated and never will be. . .. The area covered by 
these fires was estimated many years afterwards by Fred G. 
Plummer of the United States Forest Service at two million 
acres. This estimate is probably too low. If the fires on the 
Thumb alone ran to one million acres, as was estimated at 
the time, then a total of two and one-half million acres is 
none too small for all the fires in Michigan that day. This 
would include the fire along Birch Creek in the Upper Pen- 
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insula, which stemmed from Peshtigo and has been treated 
elsewhere in this book; and fires simultaneously raging along 
Cedar River, on the Stonington peninsula, and in the Fayette 
district, all in the Escanaba region. ... 

“Nine years and eleven months later came Michigan’s next 
holocaust—and this one was deadly. It took in less territory 
than the fires of 1871, for it was wholly confined to counties 
on the Thumb; and it probably damaged less timber, for the 
previous fires and constant logging had brought much of the 
region to the plow in the intervening decade. As a killer, 
though, the 1881 fire was far worse. No fewer than one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine lives were lost.... 

“The extent of the 1881 fire is better known than that of any 
of the great forest fires of previous years, either in Michigan 
or elsewhere. This was because of the painstaking work of 
Sergeant Bailey, already mentioned, who ranged the burned 
district on foot, horseback, and buggy. Allowing for the usual 
pranks of fire, such as the unburned ‘islands’ of land left 
here and there, the following townships were swept over almost 
wholly between August 31 and September 6: 

“Tuscola County: Novesta; 

“Huron County: Lincoln, Lake, Sheridan, Colfax, Meade, 
Hume, Bingham, Verona, Dwight, Paris, Siegel, Bloomfield, 
Huron, Sherman, White Rock, Sand Beach, Rubicon, and Gore; 

“Sanilac County: Greenleaf, Evergreen, Lamotte, Marlette, 
Maple Valley, Flynn, Elmer, Moore, Argyle, Austin, Speaker, 
Elk, Watertown, Bridge Hampton, Marion, Minden, Delaware, 
Fremont, Buel, Washington, Worth, Lexington, Sanilac, and 
Forester ; 

“Lapeer County: North Branch, and partial burns in the 
townships of Deerfield, Rich, and Burlington. 

“Not counting the townships only partially burned, that 
makes a total of forty-four townships, or some 1,014,000 acres.” 
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BEET SUGAR 


HEN editing the article by Professor Sidney Glazer on 

the White Pigeon Beet Sugar Industry for the summer 
issue of the Magazine, we tried to find a picture or drawing 
of the factory and wrote to Mr. Mark P. Haines among others, 
editor of the Daily Journal at Sturgis, Michigan. Mr. Haines 
made inquiry and has sent us the following interesting letter, 
for which our thanks are due to him and to the writer, Mr. 
Leon E. Reed of White Pigeon. The letter follows: 


White Pigeon, Michigan, 
April 24, 1944. 
Mr. Mark P. Haines, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Haines: 

With regard to the inquiry through you made by the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission on April 19, and submitted to me 
by Mr. Townsend, I am certain that no picture of the building 
exists, and as far as I have been able to discover, not more 
than a bare reference to the local beet sugar experiment in 
any local history. My own recollection of the building, which 
goes back to my early boyhood, was that the “factory” was 
a rectangular, frame, two-story building with sharp gable roof, 
which stood close to the Kalamazoo road just south of the 
New York Central main line tracks on the east side of the 
road, and parallel with the road. 

In 1875 or thereabouts, when my father took me into the 
unoccupied and dark building to view some of the discarded 
machinery, there were still some parts of the grinding ma- 
chinery and also iron rollers for pressing sorghum scattered 
about the lower floor. My father, who came to White Pigeon 
with his parents in 1859, told me that the building had first 
been used as a beet sugar mill; then “Doc” Elliott, (William 
N.) who was surgeon of the Eleventh Michigan Infantry, had 
started to promote an agricultural implement factory in it, 
then a sorghum mill, and finally had failed to make a “go” of 
any of them. He was a better doctor than business man. 
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I cannot verify the dates that the beet sugar mill operated, 
but it must have been around 1838, or some eleven years after 
the village was first settled. I remember my father saying that 
inability to get help in the fields, and then inability to make 
sugar in competition with cane sugar brought in by boat and 
wagon, put the enterprise out of business. 

The building stood deserted through most of my boyhood. 
O. P. Arnold, who bought the Governor Barry house here and 
started the first lumber yard, owned the property for many 
years and used part of the ground floor for storage. Some of 
the beet sugar mill apparatus was still there in the late ’70’s, 
also a forge and some rusty machinery belonging to an agri- 
cultural implement venture that Dr. Elliott tried to promote 
and failed to make a go of. Also the iron rollers belonging to a 
sorghum mill that Dr. Elliott also tried to establish. The old 
building always seemed to me to signal White Pigeon’s hopeless 
pioneer effort to make an industrial center of itself, before 
the New York Central terminal was abolished and the paper 
mill came. The old building was a Jonah to any new enter- 
prise started there. 

The Arnolds held the property for many years. Subsequently, 
I think, Wallace B. North operated the lumber yard there and 
then the Driesbachs bought it and operated a successful lum- 
ber business, using the old mill for storage. Finally it was 
wrecked and modern lumber sheds erected on the site. The 
Cavin lumber company now owns the ground. 

Sorry I can’t give any details on the sugar industry itself. 
I tried to extract some possible recollections from John 
Nichols, 84 years old, who has lived here since 1860, but he 
had no recollection of ever having heard of the sugar mill. 
There is no one else living here whose memory goes that far 
back. 

Sincerely, 
Leon E. Reed. 
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MICHIGAN INDIANS AT ROME 


N account of the life of William Blackbird, a local youth 
who was the first American Indian to study for the 
priesthood in Rome and of his unexpected death on the morn- 
ing of his ordination was published in the Emmet County 
Graphic (Harbor Springs, Michigan), June 15, 1944. It is re- 
ported to have been sent to that paper by Mr. Leo J. Zuber, 
Y3c of the Personnel Department, Camp Peary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. The account follows: 

A volume published recently recalls, in part, the story of two 
Indian boys from Harbor Springs (formerly known as L’Arbre 
Croche) who went to Rome to study for the priesthood. “In- 
dians Abroad 1493-1938,” (University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, 1943, xxiii and 248 pages, illustrated; 23-page bibliog- 
raphy) is the product of extensive research made over the 
past decade or more in this country and abroad by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman (Mrs. Grant Foreman), The volume is twen- 
ty-fourth in the series, Civilization of the American Indian, 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press. 

While Mrs. Foreman possibly did not have access to full and 
complete information about Indians from Emmet County who 
travelled to Europe, her account of William Blackbird and of 
Augustin Hamlin in Rome perpetuates at least a portion of 
the story. Its completion would be a worthwhile effort in the 
field of local history. 


* * * 


The account as found in “Indians Abroad,” pages 147 to 150 
follows: 

“Two Indian boys were sent from the mission school at 
L’Arbre Croche, Michigan, to the College of Propaganda at 
Rome to pursue ecclesiastical and engineering studies. One of 
the youths, Pe taw wan e vout, or William Blackbird, was 
unusually bright, and when about 12 or 13 years of age was 
entered in the Protestant Mission School at Mackinac Island. 
He was given the English name of William; after being in 
school less than a year he acted as interpreter for his teach- 
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ers in the Indian camps. A few years later the lad and his 
young sister Margaret were entered in schools in Cincinnati, 
whence he was sent to Rome to study for the priesthood, accom- 
panied by his cousin, Augustin Hamlin, who claimed to be half 
French. 

“William Blackbird died June 25, 1833, shortly before he was 
to be ordained. He was visited by his cousin Hamlin the 
evening before his death and they sat late talking on American 
matters and his ordination. 

“Great preparations for his ordination had been made be- 
cause he was the first American Indian to become a priest; 
the ceremony was to take place in St. Peter’s. In the morning 
William did not appear; when a messenger, sent to his room, 
returned with the shocking news he was dead, the authorities 
of the college rushed to the scene and found him on the 
floor, lying in his own blood. Hamlin, his cousin, was prevented 
from entering the room. After his cousin’s body was removed 
he went in and saw enough to convince him it was the work 
of an assassin. He saw spots of blood even on the walls. 

“ “Tt is said that the stains of my brother’s blood can be seen 
to this day in Rome, as the room has been kept as a me- 
morial . . . Hon. Theodore Wendell of Mackinac, when he 
went to Rome, told me that he saw the room where my brother 
William was assassinated, and also went to see his grave, 
and his statue in full size can also be seen there standing 
at the veranda of Pope’s Mansion, which is said to be a perfect 
image of him... .’ (1) 

“The Rev. J. B. Tennelly, Director of the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions in Washington, gives an entirely different 
version of the Ottawa youth’s death: ‘Andrew Blackbird’s 


story is pure fiction, like many other statements through his 
book. 


“‘An authentic letter concerning his brother’s death appears 
in Verwyst’s Life and Labors of Right Rev. Frederick Baraga 
(pages 463-64) .. .’ Father Tennelly kindly sent the Author 
the following notes from the book: ‘In his work ... A. J. 
Blackbird asserts that his brother, William Macatebinessi 
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(Blackbird) was assassinated in Rome whilst studying in col- 
lege. As this assertion seemed to be entirely groundless, as the 
young man was universally beloved.and respected by his fel- 
low students, the writer wrote to the Propaganda at Rome in- 
quiring for particulars of the death of said Wm. Macatebinessi. 
Under date of February 18, 1896, the following answer was 
sent to him: 

“ ‘Rey. Father—I received your letter . .. in which you ask 
for particulars in regard to the death of young William Maca- 
tebinessi, of Arbre Croche (Michigan) ... who died at Rome 
June 25, 1833, whilst he was a student of the Urban College. 

After opportune inquiries it was ascertained that there is 
only a letter extant by which the notification of his death 
was communicated to Rt. Rev. Frederic Rese, Bishop of De- 
troit. 

“‘HWerewith I sent you an abstract of said letter, which is 
conformable to the original.’ ” 

“The following is a true story of the letter sent to Bishop 
Rese: ‘Rome, July 18, 1833. Most Illustrious and Most Rev. 
Lord—I am sorry to notify your Lordship of the loss sus- 
tained a few days ago of the good young man, William Maca- 
tebinessi of the Ottawa tribe. Some time ago he complained 
of an internal pain, as a consequence, as he said, of an accident 
that happened to him in America, when a wheel passed over 
his breast. On the morning of the 25th of last June the rup- 
ture of an artery just in the aforesaid part of the body re- 
duced him within a short time to the extreme and took him 
from this life. I give this notice to Your Lordship for your 
information, and that with due circumspection you may com- 
municate it to the young man’s parents’.” 

“In view of the fact the youth had written his sister he had 
not been in good health since his arrival in Rome the letter 


may be taken as the true explanation of the cause of his 
illness and sudden death.” 


*Andrew J. Blackbird, Complete Both Early and Late History of the Ottawa 
and Chipnewa Indians of Michigan (Harbor Springs, Michigan, 1897). 
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DETROIT’S MEXICAN HOUSEHOLD 


ORMAN DAYMOND HUMPHREY, Assistant Professor 

in the Sociology Department at Wayne University, has 
provided us with a study which he entitles “The Detroit Mexi- 
can Household in Historical Perspective.” Professor Humphrey 
points out that “The significance for an immigrant group of 
changing housing and of its accompanying interactions with 
other parts of culture, lies in the fact that it reflects the acqui- 
sition of new articles, meanings and usages, and the sloughing 
off of others.” ~The paper presents numerous illustrations, and 
draws the general conclusion that “On the whole, the adjust- 
ment of Detroit Mexicans to a place to live has involved the 
acquisition of relatively superficial layers of American culture, 
and the shedding of equally shallow Mexican elements.” This 
paper may be consulted in the Archives of the Historical Com- 
mission. 


NOTES FROM STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY NEWS 
PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HERE AND THERE 


The William and Mary Quarterly began its third series with 
the January number. Dr. Richard L. Morton is managing edi- 
tor, and he is assisted by a board of scholars. Henceforth,’ 
the magazine will deal with the entire field of early American 
history, institutions, and culture. 

“Chats with the Editor” in the March issue of the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History includes a listing by the editor, Dr. 
Edward P. Alexander (president of this Association), of ten 
men who might be regarded as Wisconsin’s greatest persons. 
This is a question made for controversy, and it would be inter- 
esting to see who would be nominated by each state—a sort of 
roll of honor of 480 people for the country. 

The Michigan Historical Commission has recommended a 
postwar historical program which calls for a State Historical 
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Building to cost $500,000 plus $100,000 worth of equipment. 
The building would house the state archives, the state museum, 
and the rooms of the Commission itself. 

The Pioneer and Historical Society of Muskingum County, 
Zanesville, Ohio, is sponsoring an appeal to the state legisla- 
ture for the purchase of the Headley Inn and its preservation 
as a memorial. 

The Library of the University of North Carolina has received 
recently the large “Curry Collection of Genealogical Material,” 
which contains many books, pamphlets, serials, maps, and 
manuscripts dealing with local, state, and regional history. 

The Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn., have ac- 
quired four valuable collections of material bearing on the 
affairs of Vanderbilt University, including correspondence and 
scrapbooks of officials closely connected with the institution. 

“Texas Collection,” by H. Bailey Carroll, in the April number 
of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, includes an item 
about the most celebrated hotels of Texas. The Menger of 
San Antonio, the Driskill of Austin, and the Nimitz of Fred- 
ericksburg are mentioned. In the same connection, the Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society for March records the 
gift to the Historical Society of Quincy and Adams County of 
two old registers of the Forest Hotel at Siloam Springs, III. 
This is an interesting phase of social history and deserves more 
widespread attention. 

The Blair County Historical Society, Hollidaysburg, Pa., has 
issued the first three of a series of monthly bulletins. The 
subjects covered are: “A Brief History of the Society,” “The 
Elias Baker Mansion” (the headquarters of the Society), and 
“The Origin of the Name of Frankstown.” Floyd G. Hoenstine 
is Director. 

The Chronicles of Oklahoma, edited by Dr. James W. Moffitt, 
appeared in a new format with the Spring number. Thus one 
more journal is added to those which have adopted a stream- 
lined appearance: 
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TRAIL SEEKERS COUNCIL 


The current discussion of the proper emphasis on history in 
the schools makes interesting a backward look at an organiza- 
tion which flourished in the 1920’s. J. Neilson Barry, of Port- 
land, Oregon, started the Trail Seekers Council in 1924, to 
foster among young people an interest in historical persons ~ 
and places. Membership was awarded to any who discovered 
an item of local history, a tradition, or the location of some 
relic; and a button was presented as an indication of the 
successful achievement. One honorary member was elected 
each year as a return for some outstanding service along 
historical lines. 

The organization took hold rapidly and spread to six states 
in the Pacific Northwest region. Many important details of 
local history were unearthed, errors in fact or in placement of 
monuments were corrected, and scores of school children be- 
came interested in the history of the country around them. 


The movement was a casualty of the depression, but Mr. Barry 
(who is a retired Episcopal clergyman) still believes that “if 
the children can be incited to develop history consciousness it 
will insure promotion of history by the next generation.” 


OKLAHOMA A. & M. COLLEGE ANNIVERSARY PROJECT 


Prof. B. B. Chapman sends an account of an interesting 
project carried out by the Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
as a part of its fiftieth anniversary celebration in 1941. The 
College prepared a “Record Book” of three manuscript volumes 
for the centennial in 1991. Students and teachers who remem- 
bered the beginnings of the College wrote reminiscences, his. 
tories, observations, and prophecies, addressing them to readers 
of 1991. The Dean of the Graduate School wrote a letter as of 
that date, describing the College and its curriculum to an old 
graduate who was presumed to have been gone since 1941. Many 
of these writings appeared in college publications and further 
stimulated interest in the project. 

Seventy college and city organizations wrote illustrated his- 
tories of themselves, addressed to members of their respective 
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groups at the centennial celebration. Official stationery was 
used, and full sets of signatures of active members were pro- 
cured where possible. The “Record Book” was laid away in a 
vault, but copies of “Selections from the Record Book” were 
placed in the College Library and in the Library of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society for current use. 


PROGRESS IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Too often interesting and significant items showing develop- 
ments in the fields of social and economic history are sub- 
merged by news of spectacular celebrations or projects. With 
this in mind, we mention here a number of matters which might 
otherwise be hidden in the later pages of the News. 

The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. 
53, Pt. 1 (April 1948) contains Dr. Clarence S. Brigham’s 
summary of his work on “The Bibliography of American News- 
papers, 1690-1820.” 

The January issue of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly is 
devoted to an article by the late Perry Scott Rader, “The 
Romance of American Courts. Gaines vs. New Orleans.” This 
is a full account of “one of the most celebrated, most amazing, 
and most interesting chapters in the legal history of Louisiana 
and of the United States.” 

The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has started a collection of paintings 
on subjects of industry, transportation, and commerce. The 
first purchase is “Adirondack Sawmill,” by Amy Jones. 

The Monmouth County (N. J.) Historical Association has 
received the records of the North American Phalanx, social 
experiment in cooperative living on the Fourier plan, founded 
in the early 1840’s. 

The Ohio State Museum exhibited during April and May 
many interesting craft items showing the skill of the residents 
of Zoar, Ohio, the communal experiment (1817-98) which was 
reputed to be the most successful in America. 

The March Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio, at Cincinnati, contains notes on the records 
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of the Cincinnati and New Orleans Pilots Association. It quotes 
from the diary of Capt. Charles Ross and mentions copies of 
newspapers published for Union soldiers on duty along the 
Mississippi River in 1863. 

Building ocean-going ships in Kansas seems rather odd, but 
it is a matter of fact that a steamship was launched on the Kaw 
River in 1860 and that naval vessels are being constructed there 
now. These items are mentioned in “By-paths of Kansas His- 
tory” in the Kansas Historical Quarterly, November, 1943. 

Alan Burroughs, acting under a grant to the Fogg Art 
Museum of Harvard University, has started a survey of the 
history of painting in Rhode Island. 


LEELANAU HISTORY 


R. FREDERICK W. DICKINSON, publisher of the Lee- 

lanau Enterprise, is writing a weekly article, “Vignettes 
of Leelanau History” for his paper. The Magazine wishes to 
acknowledge with thanks receipt of copies containing these 
articles. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


(To officers: The Magazine would appreciate receiving reports as 
early after meetings as possible, together with clippings from the local 
newspaper describing the program and events. Reports received after 
the Magazine goes to press can not be included in the current issue. The 
Magazine specially desires news and reports from county and other 
local societies and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan 
history. Members of the State Historical Society are invited to make 
the Magazine a medium of communication respecting the needs, plans 
and progress of their respective local societies. Due notice and credit 
will be given for all biographical sketches, letters, diaries, memoranda, 
photographs, maps, atlases and museum articles. Address all commu- 
nications to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing). 


N the recent annual election of officers of the Bay County 
Historical Society Miss Mary E. Hartley became president, 
succeeding Probate Judge Raphael G. Phillips. Miss Minnie 
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C. Beuthin was re-elected secretary, and Mrs. Hildred Young 
second vice-president and chairman of the program committee. 
Mr. A. R. Harvey was made first vice-president and chairman of 
the membership committee. Mr. Karl K. Leibrand was elected 
third vice-president and county chairman; Mr. I. B. Richard- 
son, treasurer; and Mr. A. T. Greenman, historian. 

The Board of Directors includes: A. H. McMillan, Mrs. H. J. 
Dora, Erma B. Hodgson, Paul Moeller, Grant Moors, Chauncey 
V. Nusz, Judge Phillips and A. B. Radigan. Re-elected were 
Nusz and Radigan. George V. Allen and Dean George E. 
Butterfield are life directors. 

Dean Butterfield conducted a quiz on the history of Bay 
county and annual reports were given by committee chair- 
men, Mrs. Young officiated in a memorial service honoring 
members who had died during the year: George S. Dilas, Mrs. 
David Robb, Circuit Judge James L. McCormick, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Bond, Thomas Molyneaux, Mrs. E. B. Perry and Mrs. 
Emma Huffman. 

Bay County’s part in World War II is being recorded for the 
museum of the Bay County Historical Society in a scrapbook 
of pictures and newspaper clippings compiled by Mrs. Margaret 
Plumsteel, Curator. 

Already in use, especially by school children, Mrs. Plumsteel 
feels that it will be a valuable addition to the museum as the 
years go along. 

Psychologists today talk about every homefronter needing 
a hobby in wartime. But Dr. Clinton Bidwell Holman, O.D., 
of Gladwin, believes in having a hobby all one’s life. His is the 
collecting of Indian lore and illustrations. It’s a hobby that’s 
won him not only personal pleasure but recognition from au- 
thorities throughout the state as well as the interest of Michi- 
gan’s numerous historical societies. 

Members of the Bay County Historical Society have recently 
been privileged to hear him lecture and to see his collection 
of 50 oil paintings of famous Indian chiefs and braves sketched 
over a period of years from old photographs, etchings, wood 
cuts, ancient prints, and records made by trappers and some- 
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times by the Indians themselves. To-assist Bay City and Bay 
County school children in the study of the American Indians, 
Dr. Holman has loaned a number of his paintings of Indian 
chiefs to the Society’s museum in the county building in the 
care of the Curator, Mrs. William Plumsteel. 
CALHOUN COUNTY 

Mrs. Belle B. Gauss, Calhoun County Historical Society, 
reports two projects under way at the present time; one to 
get pictures of the mayors of village presidents of Marshall 
from the time of the first settlement; the other, to get histories 
of Marshall’s churches. 


DELTA COUNTY 


Cornelia M. Jensen of the Delta County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society sends us a manuscript story of “Incidents from 
Life in Old Flat Rock, Delta County, 1859 to 1863,” centering 
about the Lehman family, who escaped from Prussia, Germany, 
during the political revolution of the late 1840’s. She states 


that “most of the information told in these incidents has been 
obtained in conversation with Mrs. Mary Lehman Bemus 90, 
and Mrs. Caroline Lehman Quimby 89, also of Menominee, 
Michigan.” These two Lehman sisters, she says, passed away 
within a few months of each other in 1940. Credit for data is 
given also to Mr. James Lyon, early Delta County resident, a 
Civil War veteran, the “Grand Old Man” of Menominee, Michi- 
gan, where he made his home for many years. 

A second paper contributed by Mrs. Jensen is entitled, “Early 
Delta County Days; As Told by James Richard Champ.” She 
explains that the name of the Champ family was originally 
Beauchamp, meaning “Fairfield ;” the great-great-grandfather 
of the Delta County James Champ was born in France in the 
early 1700’s. It was shortened to Champ after the family’s 
escape from the Reign of Terror during the French Revolution 
to England where they became English citizens. 

DETROIT 

As the Magazine goes to press, the following report is re- 

ceived from Director Robert H. Larson: 
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The Detroit Historical Society has now raised for its pro- 
posed new building through popular subscription and special 
gifts approximately $200,000. This includes the very generous 
gift of Mrs. Charles B. Pike of Chicago, whose generosity 
launched the drive for a new and modern museum building in 
which the historical society could house its relics. A new 
committee has been appointed which has for its goal the col- 
lection of the balance which is required to qualify for Mrs. 
Pike’s contribution. Over a thousand persons participated 
in the giving which ranged in amounts from $1 to $10,000. 
Several business houses specified that their contribution should 
be used as a memorial to the founder of their firm, an ideal 
which is very much in keeping with the whole program of the 
Society. 

A campaign headquarters in the Penobscot Building was 
made available through the kindness of Mrs. Fred T. Murphy 
and here were busily engaged several clerks and typists record- 
ing and acknowledging contributions as well as publicizing the 
work of the campaign committee. The committee is headed by 
Dr. Frank Cody, long associated with the Detroit public 
school system as superintendent, and assisted by Dr. David 
Henry of Wayne University, Mr. George Stark, president of 
the society, and a number of others, each contributing gener- 
ously of his time and means. 

Stimulated by the wide-spread publicity which the Society 
has been receiving, the membership has more than doubled, 
and now has passed the thousand member mark. A free mem- 
bership for one year is given to each donor of $10 or more to 
the Building Fund. The Society still maiutains its regular 
office in the Barlum Tower, where is also to be found the 
Museum, housing only a part of its Collection. 


THE ALGONQUIN CLUB OF DETROIT 


(Mr. Larson reporting) 


The loss of our genial friend and Club treasurer, Mr. William 
F. Lawler, is keenly felt. Robert H. Larson, who has been 
secretary of the Club for several years was elected to the 
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vacancy and will serve in the dual capacity for the time being. 
The first meeting of the year 1943-4 was held in October with 
Mr. Louis H. Burbey, Trustee of the State Historical Society 
presenting the subject: “Who Discovered Michigan?” The 
second speaker for the season was Dr. R. Clyde Ford, also 
a Trustee, whose subject was “Peter White, Upper Peninsula 
Pioneer.” This was presented in December, and for the Janu- 
ary meeting, Mr. Roy M. Bates, formerly associated with the 
Indiana State Historical Bureau, offered a paper on “Fort 
Wayne and Detroit.” Subsequent meetings were equally inter- 
esting. 

The Club suffered a great loss in the death of Mr. Henry O. 
Chapoton, Vice President since 1938, who died at Mount 
Clemens on December 26. The Club is now working on a proj- 
ect to collect the historic papers of the late Mr. Chapoton for 
publication. Mr. Chapoton was a descendant of one of the early 
French families in Detroit and in addition to his work as a 
banker spent a considerable amount of time gathering infor- 
mation about the families associated with his ancestors. He 
was an authority on the French legend known as “The Canoe 
of the North” wherein it is alleged that the fur traders of the 
pioneer days who disappeared into the interior and who later 
died, all return on New Year’s Day in a canoe of immense size 
traveling through the clouds. His talk before the Club on the 
legend is well remembered by our members. 


THE DEARBORN HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
(Mr. Larson Reporting) 


After receiving an appropriation of $200 for the microfilming 
of all known newspapers published in Dearborn prior to March 
of 1931 the Commission’s members set to work to collect and 
arrange those which could be located and have now delivered 
them to the firm which is at present engaged in making the 
films. When the work is completed Dearborn will be one of 
the few cities in Michigan with an almost complete set of its 
newspapers in microfilm and available for the student or 
researcher. Copies of the print are being made for the Burton 
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Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library and for 
each of the two newspaper offices. 

The Commission is sponsoring a Committee to devise a City 
Flag for Dearborn. This project has advanced to the stage that 
designs are being solicited from everyone interested from which 
the Committee will make its recommendation to the Historical 
Commission. The Commission has acquired such a vast amount 
of historical material that the Dearborn Public Library found 
it necessary to install new shelving, thus doubling the shelf 
space in the Commission’s Room in the Library. Most of the 
material thus acquired has been donated by organizations and 
local citizens. 


MARQUETTE COUNTY 


(Lew Allen Chase Reporting) 


The Marquette County Historical Society has leased a por- 
tion of its building at 213 South Front St., Marquette, to the 
Munising Woods Products Company, a subsidiary of the 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company of Cleveland. The company 
desired a well-placed, fire-proof office building and the Society 
a responsible long-term tenant which would provide an income 
for the work of the Society. The Society retains two large 
vaults of steel-concrete construction for its records and a large 
room for exhibition and study purposes. 

The Society has recently added to its collection, Vol. XI of 
the U. S. State Department’s series of Territorial Papers relat- 
ing to Michigan, 1820-1829. This volume contains numerous 
references to the Lake Superior region, mainly in the reports 
of Governor Lewis Cass to the U. S. Secretary of War. Cass, 
as territorial governor, visited the district in 1820, accom- 
panied by H. R. Schoolcraft as mineralogist, so possessed first 
hand knowledge of the country. In one of his reports he 
describes a visit he made to the site of the famous “Ontonagon 
copper boulder,” which surprised him as not being as large as 
he expected. He wanted the boulder removed and planned to 
remove it, but it was reserved for James K. Paull and Julius 
Eldred years later to bring this about. This boulder now can 
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be seen in the mineral museum of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, D. C. Much of Cass’s reports relates to the 
Lake Superior Indians, and to the appointment of Schoolcraft 
as Indian agent at the Soo. Papers by Schoolcraft and others 
pertaining to these same Michigan Indians are found in another 
acquisition of the historical society, namely, Historical and 
Scientific Sketches of Michigan, published by the Historical 
Society of Michigan in 1834. 
MASON COUNTY 


(Mrs. H. L. Darr Reporting) 


Local authorities in Michigan history: 

On Mason County, Frank Clark of Ludington, and the follow- 
ing, all at Free Soil—Henry Guernsey, Ferdinand Marcellus, 
and Alex Freeman. 

On Wexford County, Fred C. Henderson; Harrietta, and 
Marion Van Antwerp, Hoxeyville. 

On Lake County, Fred Riggs, Irons. 


On Grand Traverse County, Phillip Elliot, Buckley. - 


OCEANA COUNTY 


Miss Carrie E. Mears reports that the Board of Supervisors 
of Oceana County decided last fall that each member should 
appoint a Committee to write the history of his township, as 
suggested by the Michigan Historical Commission. The work 
is going forward. 

WASHTENAW COUNTY 


(Geneva Smithe Reporting) 


The Washtenaw Historical Society was not able to make 
at the beginning of this year, as it did last year, a program in 
advance. Our program has grown just about a month at a 
time. 

First meeting of the year was held in October, 1943, in the 
form of a group trip to Dexter, gathering in the Henry Stein- 
bach home, and proceeding to “Gordon Hall,” known commonly 
as the Judge Dexter House. Here Prof. Emil Lorch, of the 
University College of Architecture, conducted us through this 
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hundred-year,old house, explaining details of the restoration 
which is in progress, for which restoration Prof. Lorch is the 
Architect in Charge. A paper was then read by Prof. Lorch 
on “The Historic American Buildings Survey and Some of the 
Buildings Studied in Michigan, including Gordon Hall.” 

In December, Dr. Carl FE. Guthe, then Director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Museums, but now Director of the New 
York State Museum at Albany, talked to us on the future 
of our own organization, its needs and how best to meet them. 

In January, Robert H. Larson, Director of the Detroit His- 
torical Society Museum, described for us the past vicissitudes 
of the Detroit Historical Society, and a look at their very glow- 
ing future, with the new $50,000 building all but in hand. 

In February Daniel L. Quirk, president of the Peninsular 
Paper Company, at Ypsilanti, talked on “Ilistory of Paper 


Making in Washtenaw County.” Four generations of Quirks 


have been associated with the Peninsula Paper Company, 
dating from 1867, now the only paper mill in Washtenaw 


County. 

Our plans for the remainder of the year centered around 
the general topic of merchandising in Washtenaw County, 
with papers on Dry-goods and Furs, Drugs, Groceries, and a 
Spring out-of-town meeting in Ypsilanti. 


WRITING WAR HISTORY 


iti June issue of The War Records Collector published 
i The American Association for State and Local His- 
tory carries a brief article by Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens on 
“Writing War History from the Records.” Dr. Stevens, state 
historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, is in charge 
of that Commission’s war history project in cooperation with 
the state Council of Defense. The article is written from his 
own experience and may be helpful in Michigan. He says: 
Writing war history from the records will no doubt be 
frowned upon by many orthodox historians who will feel that 
the entire world of authoritative scholarship is being under- 
mined. As one who has gone through the usual mill of grad- 
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uate study and university teaching and has been trained in the 
techniques and concept peculiar to the so-called professional 
historian, I can say emphatically that I feel it can be done. 
It is also my belief that significant new methods in the col- 
lection and utilizing of historical source materials may be de- 
veloped from current war history activities. 

One essential to the preparation of any current history from 
war history records is that they be well organized and available 
for ready use. In Pennsylvania during the last war a consider- 
able volume of material was collected but it was never usable 
because it was not well organized. I understand the same con- 
dition prevailed in some other states. As a matter of fact, 
writing from the records encourages improvements in organ- 
ization by revealing gaps in existing sources and testing the 
validity of sources already collected. A carefully worked out 
subject matter classification for all material of any immediate 
use for writing has aided our work greatly. All our materials 
are organized on a state level which aids greatly the writing 
of a statewide narrative without becoming involved in the de- 
tails of purely county or local history. Both in filing and in 
writing we have endeavored to avoid becoming involved in 
purely local history, leaving that to the local collecting agen- 
cies. If an event or development is of sufficient importance or 
magnitude to have influenced state history then it is consid- 
ered for that purpose. Otherwise it is relegated to the local 
category. In my opinion it is important to avoid too much 
local trivia in a state collection. 

There appears to be considerable difference of opinion re- 
garding the proper use of newspapers. At Harrisburg we are 
clipping daily some twenty newspapers. The clippings are 
classified, mounted and filed accordingly to subject matter in 
folders as part of the general subject matter war history file. 
The State Library takes care of permanent collection of sixty 
newspapers. It is our feeling that the clipping file is very use- 
ful. It needs to be used with care to some understanding of 
possible journalistic over emphasis, but this is always essen- 
tial in using any newspaper materials. The file facilitates quick 
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survey of certain subjects, lends color and recalls details con- 
cerning public reactions. It often provides useful hints as to 
additional sources of information. Automatically, the clippings 
provide a sort of general index to what might be found on 
any given subject on a particular date in all newspapers. This 
removes any objection to reliance upon clippings on the ground 
that they are removed from the context of the paper. If back- 
ground or further text is needed it is easily located. 

One of the real advantages we have found from the early 
writing of war history is that of securing comments, criticisms 
and viewpoints of persons directly involved in war activity. 
Brief narrative reports on special topics such as public health, 
wartime merchandising and business, or war production such 
as shipbuilding, are prepared from existing materials in the 
file. These are then submitted to several persons concerned 
with these matters. Valuable added information, corrections of 
viewpoint or factual errors are always forthcoming. All com- 
ments are not necessarily subject to direct incorporation in a 
revised narrative. In some instances they reveal views which 
are themselves subject to correction by the historian. For ex- 
ample, vehement objections to governmental controls or labor 
union practices may be forthcoming from business men. All ex- 
pressions of viewpoint, however, are live, contemporary sources 
untempered by time and as such are valuable as a part of the 
record. They become a part of the story of the state at war. 

Our experience has led us to feel that much can be accom- 
plished despite limited staff facilities by making use of the 
services of outsiders in preparing special reports. The larger 
industrial concerns are usually glad to prepare a story on 
their war production and the experiences involved. Small 
business is less well equipped to do this. State associations of 
the varied social, professional and economic groups are usually 
cooperative in providing any special material requested. Col- 
lege and university facilities should be called into play. I have 
been able to secure preparation of a special report on Penn- 
sylvania railroads and the war effort by a railroad president. 
Certain divisions of the state government can be helpful with 
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studies on education, public health, labor and industry, public 
assistance under war conditions. The interest of a variety of 
organizations is indispensable. Even busy ration and selective 
service board chairmen can sometimes be persuaded to write 
their experiences. All such material is very helpful, and espe- 
cially if one desires to get into print at an early date. The 
wise practice, however, in this connection is to know what 
you want and ask for it specifically. Requests of a vague and 
general nature meet with little response under the pressure 
of war conditions. ) 

Those who hesitate to embark on contemporary publication 
because of fears of scarcity of material certainly have not been 
alert to all the sources from which information can be secured. 
In Pennsylvania, after a year of collecting, our writing prob- 
lem became one of rigid condensation and selection to keep 
within limits of a booklet fifty per cent longer than in 19438. 
Neither have we found valid the time honored complaint that 
years of perspective are necessary before a subject can be 
treated objectively. As a matter of fact, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this is an admission of weakness by historians. A 
true historian should be able to pass reasonably accurate judg. 
ments on the validity of historical sources just as well today 
as fifty years hence. Some errors and faulty interpretations 
may be made, but they will be made even after fifty years. 
The perfect historical narrative never will be written. It is 
my feeling that the value of securing contemporary criticism 
and viewpoint, as well as wider range of sources, far outweighs 
the slight danger of loss of objectivity due to the contemporary 
controversy. Our Pennsylvania experience inclines me to be- 
lieve that war history that is interesting and reasonably valid 
and complete in its factual content and final judgments can be 
written NOW. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


RACTICALLY all the older records of the Department of the Treas- 
ury are now in the National Archives as a result of a large transfer 
of the Secretary’s “Old Files,” 1789-1910. Of particular historical in- 
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terest among these records are the authenticated copies of correspond- 
ence with collectors of customs, 1789-1833, that were made from field 
office records after the 1833 fire in the Treasury Building, which de- 
stroyed most of the early records of the Department. Other recent 
transfers include the original manuscript maps of the United States 
Geographical Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian or the 
Wheeler Survey (1869-79), one of the four major surveys of the West 
in the period following the Civil War; Navy Department records, in- 
cluding opinions of the Attorney General of the United States on ques- 
tions submitted to him by the Secretary of the Navy, 1857-1903 and 
general correspondence of the Bureaus of Ordnance, 1926-39, and of 
Naval Personnel, 1926-40; records of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, 1900-1943, containing unpublished studies made by such pioneers 
for pure food and drugs as Harvey W. Wiley; and headquarters and 
field records of the War Risk Litigation Bureau relating to about 
~ 24,000 closed cases. Among other field records received are records of 
the Collectors of Customs at Baltimore, 1783-1919, including passenger 
lists, 1820-1919, and at Washington (Georgetown), D. C., 1807-1900; 
and records of War Department arsenals at Watervliet, N. Y., 1814-1919, 
Frankfort, Pa., 1816-1935, San Antonio, Tex., 1871-1912, and Edgewood, 
Md., 1918-20, and of the Sandy Hook Proving Grounds, 1901-18. 

The sixth in the series of National Archives Bulletins is the recently 
published Buildings and Equipment for Archives. It consists of three 
papers, “Some Observations on Planning Archives Buildings,” by Louis 
A. Simon; “Collaboration Between Archivists and Architects in Plan- 
ning Archives Buildings,” by Victor Gondus, Jr.; and “Equipment Needs 
To Be Considered in Constructing Postwar Archival Depositories,” by 
William J. Van Schreeven. The bulletin contains much of interest to 
those concerned with the adequate housing of records, particularly 
with reference to postwar building programs. Copies may be obtained 
from the Assistant Administrative Secretary of the National Archives 
so long as the supply lasts. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY 
AT HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


President Roosevelt has recently made a number of additions to his 
collection of United States naval history manuscripts in the library. 
Notable among them is a journal of the U. S. S. Brandywine, Henry E. 
Ballard, Commander, for the periods March 10-July 14, 1880, and Oc- 
tober 22, 1830-September 12, 1831. About 30 letters written between Jan- 
uary 16, 18380, and August 2, 1831, by E. T. Washburn, schoolmaster of 
the Brandywine’s contingent of midshipmen, to members of his family 
were received with the journal. They describe life aboard ship and 
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ports visited in the West Indies, Mexican waters, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

To the already large body of David Conner manuscripts in the Library 
the President has added about a hundred letters written from 1808 
through 1856 by and to Conner, who served as midshipman and lieu- 
tenant on board the U. S. S. Hornet during the War of 1812 and who 
commanded the Gulf Squadron during the Mexican War until the cap- 
ture of Veracruz. This correspondence contains Conner’s accounts of en- 
gagements in which the Hornet took part, his capture while command- 
ing a prize taken in the English Channel, and the defeat of the British 
ship of war Penguin and his comments on the burning of Washington 
and the affair of the Chesapeake and Shannon. Also included are letters 
from Commodore Charles Stewart to Conner while the latter was in 
command of the Dolphin in South American waters in 1822-24; from 
Captain Lewis Warrington, 1834-46; from Rear Admiral Frederick 
Engle, 1844-45; and from various Secretaries of the Navy, 1818, 1845-53. 

About a hundred unrelated letters and other papers on naval affairs 
pertaining to the period from 1784 to 1909 have also been received 
from the President. Included are letters concerning pensions, appoint- 
ments, discharges, disciplinary matters, ship launchings, cruises, the 
administration of shore stations, and a variety of routine orders, requisi- 
tions, and receipts. Many prominent figures of the early Navy are rep- 
resented, including Silas Talbot, David Porter, James Biddle, R. F. 
Stockton, and several Navy Secretaries, from Benjamin Stoddart to 
James C. Dobbin. 

Fred W. Shipman, Director of the Library, has returned to the United 
States after serving for 8 weeks in the Mediterranean theater of oper- 
ations as temporary Archives Adviser to the Monuments, Fine Arts, and 
Archives Sub-commission of the Allied Control Commission for Italy. 
Henry H. Eddy of the Library staff served during April as consultant 
to the Vermont Public Records Commission at Montpelier. He pro- 
cured statistical data needed in the planning of a postwar State archives 
establishment and made suggestions as to the building and the pro- 
cedures to be followed in the proposed records depository. 


STATISTICS ARE—STATISTICS 


Patient—What are the chances of my recovery, doctor? 

Doctor—One hundred per cent. Medical records show that 
nine out of every ten die of the disease you have contracted. 
Yours is the tenth case I’ve treated. The others all died. You’re 
bound to get well.—The Lamp Post, Howell Sanatorium. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


American Historical Review, July, 1944: “American Ex- 
perience With Military Government,” by Ralph H. Gabriel; 
“The Introductory College Course in Civilization,” by Thomas 
C. Mendenhall. 


Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Spring 1944: “Activities of 
the Women of Arkansas During the War Between the States,” 
by Clara B. Eno; “Place Names and Place Name Study,” by 
Norman W. Caldwell; “Slavery in Arkansas (Part I),” by 
Clyde W. Cathey. 


Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, June, 1944: 
“New York City Business Records: A Plan For Their Preserva- 
tion,” by Thomas C. Cochran; “Another View of the His- 
torian’s Treatment of Business,” by R. Gordon Wasson. 


The Colorado Magazine, May, 1944: “Eastern Colorado Fifty- 
seven Years Ago,” by M. D. Johnston; “Status of our State 
Archives Work” by Herbert O. Brayer.—July: “German-Rus- 
sians in Colorado,” by David J. Miller; “A Pioneer of the 
Roaring Fork,” by William M. Dinkel; “Recollections of Music 
in Early Denver,” by Alice Roeschlaub Williams. 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, June, 1944: 
“The War Records Program of the Illinois War Council,” by 
Stanley Erikson and Elinor Roach; “The Inhabitants of Chi- 
cago, 1825-1831,” by Ernest E. East. 


Indiana History Bulletin, May, 1944: “War History Work 
in Indiana: State-Wide Projects, County Work;” “Indiana 
Junior Historical Society Holds Meeting.” 


Indiana Magazine of History, March, 1944: “Indiana’s Re- 
action to the Submarine Controversy of 1915,” by Cedric C. 
Cummins.—June: “The Death of Nancy Hanks Lincoln,” by 
Philip D. Jordan; “Building a Pioneer Home,” by Louis B. 
Ewbank. 
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The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, July, 1944: “The 
Czechs in Cedar Rapids (Part 2),” by Martha Eleanor Griffith. 
—Cumulative Index, Vols. I-XL, 1903-1942 (A through C). 


The Annals of Iowa, July, 1944: “Attending a National Con- 
vention and Seeing Iowa,” by John Insley Blair; “Iowa’s 
Supreme Court (illustrated)” by The Annals Editor, Ora 
Williams. 


The Palimpsest, June 1944: “Origins of Iowa Masonry,” by 
Harrison John Thornton; “The Ringlings of McGregor,” by 
Marian Carroll Rischmueller—J/July: “A Century of Iowa 
Masonry,” by Harrison John Thornton.—August: “Robert 
Lucas in Verse,” by Luella M. Wright; “Politics in 1844,” by 
J. A. Swisher. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, February, 1944: “The 
Mythical Jayhawk,” by Kirke Mechem; “English Quakers Tour 
Kansas in 1858,” from the Journal of Sarah Lindsay, Edited by 


Sheldon Jackson. 


Kentucky State Historical Society Register, July, 1944: 
Butler County, Kentucky. 


The Filson Club History Quarterly, July, 1944: “Personal 
Reminiscences Concerning Some of the Club’s Founders,” by 
Preston Davie. 


The Maryland Historical Magazine, June, 1944: “Politics in 
Maryland during the Civil War (continued)” by Charles 
Branch Clark. “Vignettes of Maryland History: Part I,” by 
Raphael Semmes. 


Michigan Law Review, June, 1944: “German Criminal. Jus- 
tice,” by Hans Julius Wolff. 


Mid-America, July, 1944: “Document: The Voyage of Louis 
Jolliet to Hudson Bay in 1679,” by Jean Delanglez. 


Minnesota History, June, 1944: “By Rail and River to Minne- 
sota in 1854,” by Catharine M. Sedgwick; “Campaigning with 
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the First Minnesota,” edited by Hazel C. Wolf; “The Pre- 
historic Indians of Minnesota,” by Lloyd A. Wilford. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 1944: “Our 
Widening Province,” by Theodore C. Blegen; “Life at West 
Point One Hundred Years Ago,” by Joseph B. James; “The 


Writing and Teaching of History After the Present War,” by 
S. L. Davis. 


Missouri Historical Review, July, 1944: “St. Louis, Host of 
Celebrated Nineteenth Century British and American Authors,” 
by Robert R. Hubach; “The Slavery Issue and the Political 
Decline of Thomas Hart Benton,” by Benjamin C. Merkel. 


New Jersey Historical Society Proceedings, July, 1944: “Does 
New Jersey Scorn History?” by Harry Emerson Wildes; 
“When Princeton was the Nation’s Capital,’ by Robert G. 
Albion; “The Office of Surveyor General of the Western Divi- 
sion of New Jersey,” by Benjamin A. Sleeper. 


New Mezico Historical Review, July, 1944: “William Kronig, 
New Mexico Pioneer, I” by Charles Irving Jones; “The Spread 
of Spanish Horses in the Southwest,” by D. E. Worcester. 


New York Historical Society, July, 1944: “Letters of Lee, 
Meade, and Lincoln.” 


North Carolina Historical Review, July, 1944: “Public Print- 
ing in North Carolina, 1749-1815,” by Mary Lindsay Thornton ; 
“Poet, Painter, and Inventor: Some Letters by James Mathewes 
Legare, 1823-1859,” by Curtis Carroll Davis. 


Ohio State Archaeological & Historical Quarterly, July- 
September, 1944: “The Truth About Cincinnati’s First 
Library,” by Dorothy V. Martin; “A Buckeye Boarding-School 
in 1821,” by Alice McGuffey Ruggles. 


Oregon Historical Quarterly, June, 1944: “The Books That 
Enlightened the Emigrants,” by Helen B. Kroll; “The Oregon 
Military Police of World War I,” by J. F. Santee; “Site of the 
Smith Massacre on July 14, 1828,” edited by Lancaster Pollard. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly, July, 1944: “J. Allen Smith: 
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The Reformer and His Dilemma,” by Eric F. Goldman; 
“Earliest Celebrations of Independence Day in the Northwest,” 
by O. B. Sperlin; “John Tornow, The Outlawed Hermit,” by 
Alfred J. Hillier. 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, July, 
1944: “Feminism in Philadelphia, 1790-1850,” by Thelma M. 
Smith; “The House of Baring and the Second Bank of the 
United States, 1826-1836,” by R. W. Hidy. 


Journal of Politics, May, 1944: “Nietzsche, The Crisis and 
the War,” by Eric Voegelin. 


Rhode Island History, July, 1944: “A Postwar Project for 
the Society,” by Charles B. Mackinney. 


The Salesianum, July, 1944: “Toward Peace Through the 
Centuries,” by The Rev. Benjamin J. Blied, Ph.D. 


Journal of Southern History, May, 1944: “Financing and 
Marketing the Sugar Crop of the Old South,” by J. Carlyle 


Sitterson. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July, 1944: “David Gou- 
verneur Burnet, Satirist,” by S. W. Geiser; “A Plea for More 
History in Business,” by Eugene C. Barker. 


Tennessee Historical Quarterly, June, 1944: “Old Straight: 
A Sketch of the Life and Campaigns of Lieutenant General 
Alexander P. Stewart, C.S.A.,” by Marshall Wingfield; “Reli- 
gious Activities in Civil War Memphis,” by Fred T. Wooten, 


Jr.; “Ann Robertson: An Unsung Tennessee Heroine,” by 
Samuel C. Williams. 


West Virginia History, July, 1944: “Documents: West Vir- 


ginians in the American Revolution,” assembled and edited by 
Ross B. Johnston. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History, June, 1944: “The Finns of 
Wisconsin,” by John I. Kolehmainen ; “The Pryor-Potter Duel,” 
by William B. Hesseltine; “An Early Forest Plantation in 
Wisconsin,” by William W. Morris. 
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WHY I FIGHT 
By Prec. Jon PALooKa 


When a fella gets into the ring with Death a coupla times a 
day, as us guys at the front do, he naturally gets to wonderin’ 
what all this is about. What’s he doin’ it for? What’s he 
gonna get out of it—if he’s lucky enough to get home, I mean. 


Things have got to be different if we ever get out of this 
mess. Maybe we’d never got into it if things had been different 
a few years ago. 


We want to see a country where every guy gets a fair shake, 
no matter what color his skin is or what church he goes to. 
It’s in the Constitution now—but it ain’t in the hearts of the 
constituents, if you know what I mean. 


We're not fightin’ these Fascist murderers over here just for 
the fun of comin’ home and findin’ other Fascists runnin’ 
things there. Hate is no way to get things done. We’re sick of 
hate and we’re gonna expect Americans to stop hatin’ each 
other and start understandin’ each other instead. There’s 
plenty of everything in that great country of ours if we’re 
ready to find a way to give every guy a chance at it. And that 
means a decent house for every family, enough healthy food, 
a chance to get an education and a chance to do somethin’ use- 
ful with all the learnin’. It means the Four Freedoms, too— 
but not just on a poster in a cafe window. It means the Four 
Freedoms as a practical, operatin’ plan put into work by our 
U.S. Gover’ment along with the other United Nations big shots. 


We ain’t fightin’ to go back to any old days, good or bad. 
We’re fightin’ to go forward, to better days. And this time we 
ain’t settlin’ for promises, either ...—From The Outpost, Ft. 
Brady. 
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MICHIGAN’S GOLD STAR RECORD: WORLD WAR I. 


(For the beginning of this Series, see the Winter issue of this Maga- 
zine for 1948). 


FRANK H. BRIESCHKE (2051326), Private Ist Class, Company C, 
338th Infantry, 85th Division. Son ‘of Albert and Anna Hepner 
Brieschke, Blissfield. Born April 17, 1895 at Blissfield.. Carpenter. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, May 27, 1918. Assigned to Company C, 338th 
Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division. Died October 21, 1918 
from wounds received in action. Residence at enlistment: Blissfield, 
Lenawee County. 


JOSEPH BRIEVE (2980123), Private, Company E, 339th Infantry, 
85th Division. Son of Frank A. and Gertrude Brieve, Holland. Born Feb. 
10, 1894 at Holland. Single. Inducted into Camp Custer, May 29, 1918, 
where he was assigned to Company BH, 339th Infantry in the.organization 
of the 85th Division. Trained and was transported overseas with the 
85th Division. Upon arrival in England the 339th Infantry was detached 
from the remainder of the Division and assigned to the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force to North Russia under English Command. Private Brieve 
went with the “Polar Bears” on this expedition where he died of pneu- 
monia Sept. 7, 1918 at Bakharitza, Russia. Residence at enlistment: 
Holland, Ottawa County. 


BRACE ALBERT BRIGGS (562020), Private, Machine Gun Company 
59th Infantry, 4th Division. Son of Dana J. (deceased) and Janette 
Briggs, Hillsdale. Born March 3, 1893 at Camden Twp., Hillsdale 
County. Machinist. Entered U. S. military service March 8, 1918 in 
Camp Green, N. C. Assigned to the Machine Gun Company for train- 
ing. Left the U. S. for overseas April 20, 1918. Assigned to Machine 
Gun Company of the 59th Infantry. The fourth Division participated 
in the Aisne-Marne Offensive under the 2nd, 7th and 11th French Army 
Corps from July 18-28, 1918. Private Briggs was killed in action near 
Soissons, France, during the second day of this engagement, July 19, 
1918. Residence at enlistment: Hillsdale, Hillsdale County. 


CLARENCE A. BRIGGS (2051233), Private, Company G, 16th Infan- 
try, Ist Division. Son of Joseph (deceased) and Mary Briggs, Linden. 
Born Oct. 6, 1894 at Fenton. Married July 10, 1917 at Fenton to Nina 
Blakslee who was born Feb. 18, 1901 at Fowlerville. Entered U. S. mili- 
tary service May 26, 1918 at Camp Custer where he was trained with 
the 85th Division. Overseas to France. Transferred as a replacement 
to Company G, 16th Infantry. Served with his unit until his death 
from meningitis Oct. 12, 1918 at Rimaucourt, Haute Marne, France. 
Residence at enlistment: Fenton, Genesee County. 
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OSCAR T. BRIGGS (279296), Corporal, Company C, 126th Infantry, 
82nd Division. Son of Thomas F. Briggs, Allegan and Josephine Briggs 
(deceased). Born July 17, 1896 in Kalamazoo County. Single. Entered 
military service June 21, 1916 as a member of the Michigan National 
Guard. Assigned to Company C, 126th Infantry in the reorganization 
of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp 
McArthur and was transported overseas with the Red Arrow Division. 
Served with his unit during the brilliant career of the 32nd Division in 
France until he was killed in action Oct. 5, 1918 in the bloody approach 
to the Kriemhilde Stellung prior to piercing the Hindenburg Line. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Allegan, Allegan County. 


WILLARD BRIGGS, Private, 49th Company, 5th Regiment, U. S. 
Marine Corps. Son of James and Ellen Briggs, Jackson. Born June 2, 
1895 in Jackson County. Farmer. Entered U. S. marine service at 
Paris Island, S. C., August 1, 1917. Assigned to 49th Company 5th U. S. 
Marines. Transferred November 13, 1917 to the Marine Barracks at 
Quantico. Overseas December 31, 1917. Died September 12, 1918 at 
Base Hospital No. 66, France, from a complication of tuberculosis and 
meningitis. Residence at enlistment: Jackson, Jackson County. 


WILLIAM E. BRIMLEY (2036872), Private, Company C, 114th Infan- 
try, 29th Division. Son of George E. Brimley (deceased) and Flora B. 
(Dunckel) Brimley, Perry. Born August 22, 1891 in Antrim Township, 
Shiawassee County. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer April 1, 1918. 
Overseas June 15, 1918. Assigned to Company C, 114th Infantry. When 
the First American Army began its advance in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive the task of taking the heights west of the Meuse and thus 
preventing an outflanking movement by the enemy, was assigned to the 
17th French Army Corps supported by the 29th Division. In the fight- 
ing which ensued during the advance in this sector, Private Brimley was 
killed October 12, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Nicholson, Shiawassee 
County. 


EARL C. BRINGOLD (668), Private, Company E, 78th Infantry, 
14th Division. Son of Christian and Josephine (Segrist) Bringold, 
Harrison. Born December 19, 1895 at Jackson. Farmer. Inducted 
into Camp Custer July 28, 1918. Assigned to Company E, 78th Infantry. 
Died of pneumonia October 13, 1918 at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. 
Buried at Harrison. Residence at enlistment: Harrison, Clare County. 


MARTIN BRINK (1829268), Private, Company C, 320th Infantry, 80th 
Division. Inducted into U. S. military service and was assigned to 
Company C, 320th Infantry. Overseas with his unit. Served in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received wounds in action from which 
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he died September 30, 1918. Accredited by the War Department to 
Michigan. 


ELMER P. BRINKER (299875), Private, 10th Company, 20th Engi- 
neers. Son of August Brinker, Detroit, and Frances Brinker-Bretz, Mt. 
Clemens. Born October 3, 1894 in Detroit. Tinsmith. Single. Inducted 
into Camp Custer, November 21, 1917. Assigned to Company K, 339th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Overseas to France January, 1918. Assigned 
to 10th Company, 20th Engineers. Died of spinal meningitis March 26, 
1918 at Ponteux Les Farges, France. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, 
Wayne County. 


CHARLES W. BRINKMAN (54364), Private, 1st Class, Company I, 
26th Infantry, 1st Division. Son of William and Anna Brinkman, Grand 
Rapids. Born July 6, 1897 at Grand Rapids. Single. Entered U. S. 
military service Apr. 19, 1917 in the Regular Army. Assigned to Com- 
pany I, 26th Infantry, 1st Division which had been in active service 
on the Mexican Border. Trained with his unit and was transported 
overseas to France. Served with the Ist Regulars in the Lunneville and 
Ansauville Training Sectors, in the Cantigny Salient and in the Marne 
Salient where he was killed in action July 18, 1918. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 


GEORGE H. BRITTON (2980264), Private, Company C, 38th Infan- 
try, 8rd Division. Son of Orendo W. and Angelia E. Britton, Pittsford. 
Born December 11, 1892 at Jefferson, Mich. Farmer. Inducted into 
Camp Custer May 27, 1918. Assigned to Company H, 338th Infantry, 
85th Division. Overseas July, 1918. Transferred to Company C, 38th 
Infantry. Engaged in the St. Mihiel Offensive and in the brilliant three 
weeks of fighting by the 3rd Division in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 
During this period of bitter fighting Private Britton was killed in action 
October 21, 1918, in the Argonne Forest. Residence at enlistment: 
Pittsford, Hillsdale County. 


REEM R. BRONSON, Private, Signal Corps. Son of James O. and 
Istelle King Bronson, Bristol, Ind. Born September 11, 1888 in Porter 
Township, Cass County. Farmer. Inducted into Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Died of pneumonia March 22, 1918 at Hoboken, N. J., while waiting for 
transport overseas. Buried at Oak Ridge Cemetery, Bristol, Ind. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Cass County. 


PETER BRONTSEMA (281244), Private, 1st Class, Company L, 128th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Born June 18, 1889 at Muskegon. Parents 
deceased. Truck driver. Married June 15, 1913 at Muskegon to Jennie 
Custer who was born at Muskegon June 2, 1888, Entered U. S. service 
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September 19, 1917. Assigned to Company L, 128th Infantry, then in 
training at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division. 
Died of disease Sept. 16, 1918 in France. Residence at enlistment: 
Muskegon, Muskegon County. 


CHARLES LEONARD BROOKS (280695), Corporal, Company I, 126th 
Infantry. Son of James and Emma Brooks, Cheboygan. Born January 
30, 1896 at Cheboygan. Mechanic. Single. Entered U. S. service at 
Camp Ferris, Grayling, July 17, 1917. Transferred with the Michigan 
National Guard to Camp McArthur, Texas. Assigned to Company I, 
126th Infantry. Overseas February 14, 1918 with the 32nd Division. 
Engaged in active service in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive. Died August 30, 1918 from wounds received in service near 
Chateau Thierry, France. Residence at enlistment : Cheboygan, Cheboy- 
gan County. 


FRED L. BROOKS (52891), Corporal, Company C, 26th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army and 
was assigned to Company C, 26th Infantry, 1st Division. Overseas with 
his unit. Served with the 1st Regulars in France until he was killed 
in action Oct. 5, 1918 during the Meuse Argonne Offensive in the advance 
east of the Aire Valley against Fleville and Exermont. Accredited by 
the War Department to Michigan. 


GALE S. BROOKS (261525), Corporal, Company E, 128th Infantry. 
Son of Lawrence Perry and Clarabell (Shook) Brooks, Pittsford. Born 
January 16, 1894, at Billingston, Ohio. Farmer. Married August 19, 
1917 at Albion, to Ella Marie Teck, who was born August 29, 1894 at 
Albion. Inducted into Camp Custer, September 19, 1917. Transferred to 
Company B, 125th Infantry. Overseas with the 32nd Division. Trans- 
ferred to Company BE, 128th Infantry. Served in the Alsace-Lorainne 
Sector, and in the Ourcq-Vesle drive. Died August 31, 1918 of wounds 
received in action in the Aisne-Meuse Offensive. Buried at Arlington, 
Va. Residence at enlistment: Albion, Calhoun County. 


ALBERT BROWER (2113887), Private, Battery E, 18th Field Artil- 
lery. Son of Nicholis and Jennie (Van Rhee) Brower, Dorr. Born 
May 30, 1892 in Overisel Township, Allegan County. Farmer. Inducted 
into Camp Custer, November 22, 1917. Assigned to the 328th Field 
Artillery. Transferred to the 335th Field Artillery at Camp Pike, Ark., 
December 19, 1917. Overseas July 2, 1918. Engaged in Battles at 
Chateau Thierry, Second Battle of the Marne, the St. Mihiel and the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensives. Killed in action October 27, 1918 in the 
Battle of the Meuse-Argonne. Residence at enlistment: Dorr, Allegan 
County. 
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ALVIN D. BROWN (2052128), Private, Company F, 7th Infantry, 
8rd Division. Inducted into U. S. military service and was trained for 
overseas duty. Transferred to Company F, 7th Infantry as a replace- 
ment. Served with the 8rd Regulars until his death from disease Oct. 
7, 1918 in France. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


ARCHIE L. BROWN (2052799), Private, Company F, 3rd Supply 
Train, Q.M.C. Son of Horatio S. Brown, Deer River, Minn. and Harriet 
I. Brown (deceased). Born July 8, 1895 at Akron, Mich. Inducted into 
Camp Custer, May 27, 1918. Assigned to Company A, 340th Infantry. 
Overseas with the 85th Division. Transferred to Company F, 3rd Supply 
Train, Quarter Master’s Corps. Died from pneumonia February 20, 1919 
at Mayen, Germany. Residence at. enlistment: Omer, Arenac County. 


AURICK BROWN (2982261), Private, Company H, 340th Infantry, 
85th Division. Son of John P. and Stella M. Brown, LeGrand. Born 
August 4, 1892 at Saginaw. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer, June 
24,1918. Assigned to Company H, 340th Infantry, 85th Division. Over- 
seas with the 85th Division, July, 1918. Died in Camp Hospital No. 338, 
Veauges, France, October 13, 1918. Residence at enlistment: LeGrand, 
Cheboygan County. 


CARL H. BROWN (2981736), Private, 1st Class, Headquarters, 2nd 
American Army. Son of George G. and Margaret E. Brown, Cadillac. 
Born Mar. 30, 1893 at Flint. Married June 16, 1917 at Cadillac to Enid 
L. Green who was born Apr. 6, 1896 at Harrison. Entered military 
service June 24, 1918. Trained and was transported overseas where he 
was assigned to Headquarters, 2nd Army, Disbursing Quarter Master’s 
Office. Continued in service to the close of the war. Died of broncho- 
pneumonia Feb. 7, 1919 at U. S. Base Hospital, Toul, France. Residence 
at enlistment: Cadillac, Wexford County. 


CHARLES L. BROWN (808057), Private, Medical Detachment, 59th 
Infantry, 4th Division. Inducted into U. S. military service and was 
assigned to the Medical Detachment, 59th Infantry, 4th Division, com- 
posed of Regular Army units. Trained and was transported overseas 
to France where he continued in service until his death from disease 
Oct. 16, 1918. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. . 


CLARENCE EVERETT BROWN (2305521), Private, Company A, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Frank DeWitt and Elizabeth 
Levina Brown, Battle Creek. Born December 28, 1894 at Battle Creek. 
Teamster. Inducted into Camp Custer, September 19, 1917. Transferred 
to Company A, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division, then in training at Camp 
McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division. Died of disease 
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April 13, 1918 at Prauthoy, Haute-Marne, France. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Battle Creek, Calhoun County. 


CLARENCE HARRY BROWN (433864), Private, 4th Ordnance Re- 
inforcement Detachment. Son of George Brown, Toledo, Ohio and Pearl 
(Ott) Brown-Miller, Owosso. Born December 18, 1897 at Owosso. 
Watch maker. Married March 7, 1917 at Owosso to Ivah Gale Carr who 
was born November 15, 1897 at Owosso. Survived by a daughter, Gene- 
vieve Marie, born March 6, 1918. Entered U. S. service at Camp 
Hancock, Ga., March 6, 1918. Assigned to the 4th Ordnance Reinforce- 
ment Detachment, Ordnance Department. Overseas in October, 1918. 
Taken ill with influenza enroute to France. Died of pneumonia October 
18, 1918 in Base Hospital, Brest, two days after reaching France. Buried 
at Oak Hill Cemetery, Owosso. Residence at enlistment: Owosso, Shia- 
wassee County. 


EDWARD E. BROWN, Private, 1st Class, Company K, 16th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of Leo Brown (deceased) and Augusta Brown- 
Jagodzinski, Milwaukee, Wis. Born Jan. 5, 1897 in Poland. Entered 
U. S. military service in Camp Greene, N. C., where he was trained for 
service. Transported overseas to France where he was assigned to 
Company K, 16th Infantry. Served with the 1st Regulars in France 
until July 16, 1917 when he was killed in action in the Champagne 
Defensive. Buried at Milwaukee, Wis. Residence at enlistment: Wake- 
field, Gogebic County. 


ERIC MUIR BROWN, Private, Ist Canadian Machine Gun Corps. Son 
of Stephen D. Brown, Detroit and Emeline Brown, Delhi, Ont., Canada. 
Born June 26, 1895 at Atherton, Ont. Skip Locator for Installment 
House. Entered the Canadian service at London, Ont., November, 1917. 
Assigned to 1st Canadian Machine Gun Corps. Overseas to Bramshott, 
Hants, England. Transferred to Seaford, Sussex, England. Died Octo- 
ber 3, 1918 in an emergency hospital after being wounded and gassed 
in action. Buried at Bucqeoy Road, British Cemetery, France. Reported 
from Detroit, Wayne County. 


HENRY J. BROWN, 2nd Lieutenant, Company K, 118th Infantry, 
30th Division. Son of Charles Brown (deceased) and Pauline (Robin- 
son) Brown-Rose, Grand Rapids. Born January 7, 1888 at Detroit. 
Real Estate Agent. Enlisted in 2nd Officers’ Training Camp, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., August 27, 1917. Commissioned 2nd Lieutenant Novem- 
ber, 1917. Sent overseas as a casual officer January, 1918. Assigned to 
the 118th Infantry Regiment, which reached overseas May-June, 1918. 
This Division was barricaded with the British Army in Belgium and 
France where it participated in the Ypres-Lys Offensive, the Somme 
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Offensive, the Toul Sector, and St. Mihiel Offensive. Lieutenant Brown 
was killed in action October 11, 1918 near St. Souplet, France in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 


HIRAM FREDERICK BROWN, Private, Company E, 14th Ammuni- 
tion Train, 14th Division. Son of William H. and Elizabeth B. Brown, 
Manistique. Born March 22, 1891. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer, 
August 29, 1918. Assigned to Company EH, 14th Ammunition Train. Died 
October 12, 1918 at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Buried at Manistique. 
Residence at enlistment: Manistique, Schoolcraft County. 


LEO BROWN (224800), Corporal, 302nd Mechanic Repair Shop, 
Quarter Master’s Corps, 5th Provisional Company. Son of Joseph and 
Elizabeth R. Brown, Carleton. Born August 3, 1889 at Leipsic, Ohio. 
Waiter. Yntered Camp Meigs, Washington, D. C., November, 1917. 
Assigned to the duty of Cook for Officers of the 302nd Mechanical Repair 
Shop. Overseas, January, 1918. Accidentally killed January 15, 1919 
at Verneuil, France, Residence at enlistment: Carleton, Monroe County. 


LEIGH L. BROWN (2305840), Private, Company K, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of E. H. Brown, Tecumseh, and Annie. Brown- 
Hughson, Kipling. Born May 24, 1893 at Escanaba. Carpenter. En- 
listed in Michigan National Guard, July 7, 1917. Transferred to Com- 
pany K, 125th Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard at 
Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division, with which 
unit he served until October 10, 1918 when he was killed in action in 
the penetration of the outer defenses of the Kriemhilde Stellung, during 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Buried at North Adrian. Residence at 
enlistment: Kipling, Delta County. 


MARTIN JONATHAN BROWN, ist Lieutenant, Royal Air Force, 
Canadian Army. Son of John C. (deceased) and Jennie E. Brown, 
Saginaw. Born February 15, 1890 at Woodstock, Ont. Student, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Entered the Royal Air Force, 
Toronto, Ont., August 1, 1917. Transferred to England for Training, 
January 3, 1918. Commissioned 1st Lieutenant March, 1918. Left Eng- 
land for service in France, March 25, 1918. Served as Oblique Photog- 
rapher for the British Army. Received the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
August, 1918. Killed in action October 3, 1918 near Le Catelat, France. 
Buried at Prospect Hill, British Cemetery, near St. Quinton, France. 
Reported from Saginaw, Saginaw County. 


NICHOLAS C. BROWN (2337305), Sergeant, Headquarters Company, 
4th Infantry, 3rd Division. Son of Charles Brown, Port Austin and 
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Elizabeth Brown (deceased). Born April 16, 1899 in Dwight Township, 
Huron County. Single. Entered U. S. military service March 20, 1917 
in the Regular Army. Assigned to Headquarters Company, 4th Infan- 
try. Trained and was transported overseas with the 3rd Division. Served 
with the 3rd Regulars in France during the summer and fall of 1918. 
Killed in action October 12, 1918 in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Port Austin, Huron County. 


PAUL L. BROWN, Private, Company H, 77th Infantry, 14th Division. 
Son of Lewis C. and Mary R. Brown, Munith. Born March 15, 1897 at 
Munith. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer, August 29, 1918. Assigned 
to 40th Company, 10th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Transferred to 
Company H, 77th Infantry. Died of pneumonia October 10, 1918 at 
Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Buried at Henrietta. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Munith, Jackson County. 


PERCY C. BROWN, 2nd Lieutenant, General Air Service. Son of 
Arthur B. and Rebecca Brown, Pontiac. Born April 16, 1896 at Pontiac. 
Mechanic. Entered military service at Columbus Barracks, Ohio, June, 
1916. Transferred to San Antonio, Texas where he trained for one year. 
Overseas June, 1917 and was engaged in Hospital service with Field 
Hospital, Company No. 13. Transferred to the Air Service, December, 


1917. Commissioned 2nd Lieutenant June 7, 1918. Killed September 26, 
1918 in an airplane accident at Cazeaux (Gironde), France. Residence 
at enlistment: Pontiac, Oakland County. 


RODNEY FAIRCHILD BROWN, Private, Company 6, 2nd Battalion, 
S.A.T.C., University of Michigan. Son of Winfield Dudley Brown, 
Detroit, and Louise Estella Brown, Ann Arbor. Student, College of 
Engineering and Architecture, University of Michigan. Entered the 
Students’ Army Training Corps at the University of Michigan, October, 
1918. Assigned to 6th Company, 2nd Battalion. Died of disease at Ann 
Arbor, October 13, 1918. Buried at Forest Hill Cemetery, Ann Arbor. 
Residence at enlistment: Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County. 


ROY M.-BROWN (159839), Bugler, Company D, 10th Engineers. 
Son of Charles A. and Sarah S. Brown, Ontonagon. Born March 29, 
1891 at Gladwin. Single. Entered U. S. military service August 13, 
1917 at Camp Custer. Trained and was transported overseas with 
Company D, 10th Engineers. Continued in training with his unit until 
his death from pneumonia October 14, 1918 at Camp Valdahon, France. 
Residence at enlistment: Ontonagon, Ontonagon County. 


WILBUR GEORGE BROWN (2638435), Private, First Class, Company 
K, 125 Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Dennis and Anna Brown, Esca- 
naba. Born May 24, 1892 at Escanaba. Inducted into Camp Custer and 
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was transferred to Company K, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division, October, 
1917, then in training at Waco, Texas. Overseas March 23, 1917. Served 
with the Red Arrow Division during its service in France. Killed in 
action October 10, 1918 in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at 
enlistment: Kipling, Delta County. 


WILLIAM BROWN (2046210), Private, Company B, 38th Infantry, 
38rd Division. Son of Archibald (deceased) and Mary (Gowens) Brown, 
Flint. Born May 13, 1887 at Cumbernauld, Scotland. Farmer. Inducted 
into Camp Custer, April 27, 1918. Assigned to Company L, 338th Infan- 
try, 85th Division. Overseas with the 85th Division. Transferred to 
Company B, 38th Infantry as a replacement. Served with the 3rd 
Division in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive, during the advance upon Bois 
de Cunel and Hill 299. During this attack he received wounds from 
which he died October 19, 1918 near Verdun, France. Residence at 
enlistment: Howard City, Montealm County. 


PAUL BROWNE, Private, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. Son of 
Charles W. and Effie (Williams) Browne, Mason. Born December 5, 
1892 at Mason. Osteopathic medical student. Inducted into U. S. service 
June 12, 1918. Assigned to Fort Des Moines, Ia. Sailed overseas July 
13, 1918. Assigned to service in the Surgeon General’s Office at Base 


Hospital, Tours, France. Died of Toxemia at Tours, France, September 
19, 1918. Buried at Mason. Residence at enlistment: Mason, Ingham 
County. 


ALFRED W. BROWNELL, Sergeant Major, 5th Battalion, 160th 
Depot Brigade. Son of H. Grant and Ada H. (Renck) Brownell, High- 
land Park. Born at Davisburg, June 8, 1890. Accountant. - Married 
December 20, 1916 at Detroit to Bertha M. Elliott who was bern July 
26, 1886 at Ionia. Inducted into Camp Custer and was assigned to the 
5th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Died enroute from Detroit to 
Camp Custer, April 21, 1918. Buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, Detroit. 
Residence at enlistment : Detroit, Wayne County. 


LESLIE ALONZO BRUCE, Private, Medical Department, Base Hospi- 
tal, Camp Custer. Son of Frank and Lottie (Waterman) Bruce, Battle 
Creek. Born August 19, 1899 at Athens. Driver for City Delivery, 
Battle Creek. Married August 21, 1918 at Battle Creek, to Hazel Burtch 
who was born September 25, 1899 at Colon, Mich. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, December 15, 1917. Died of spinal meningitis in the Base 
Hospital, Camp Custer, March 28, 1918. Buried at Athens. Residence 
at enlistment: Battle Creek, Calhoun County. 


F. ALFRED BRUDER, Private, 338th Ambulance Company, 310th 
Sanitary Train, 85th Division. Son of Henry and Minnie Bruder, 
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Ocqueoc. Born June 18, 1896 in Moltke Township, Presque Isle County. 
Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer, September 21, 1917. Assigned 
338th Ambulance Company, 310th Sanitary Train, 85th Division. Died 
of peritonitis March 2, 1919 at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Buried at 
Ocqueoc. Residence at enlistment : Ocqueoc, Presque Isle County. 


EARL L. BRUNER (2051415), Private, Company F, 26th Infantry, 
ist Division. Son of George W. and Ella Bruner, Douglas. Entered 
U. S. military service May 24, 1918. Trained and was transported over- 
seas where he was transferred as a replacement to Company F, 26th 
Infantry. Served with the 1st Regulars in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive 
where he was killed in action October 5, 1918 in the advance east of 
the Aire Valley against Fleville, Exermont and the difficult country 
surrounding. Residence at enlistment: Douglas, Allegan County. 


FELICE J. BRUNETT (2033249), Private, 1st Class, Company B, 
59th Infantry, 4th Division. Son of Barney and Rosa M. Brunett, Fife 
Lake. Born October 8, 1890 at Fife Lake. Farmer. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, November 20, 1917. Assigned to Company G. 337th Infantry, 
85th Division. Promoted to 1st Class Private June 21, 1918. Overseas 
with 85th Division. Assigned to 59th Infantry as a replacement. Served 
with this unit in the Aisne-Marne and Meuse-Argonne Offensives. Killed 
in action October 3, 1918 in the advance of the line of the Ruisseau de 
Forges north of Esnes. Residence at enlistment: Fife Lake, Kalkaska 
County. 


WILLIAM RAYMOND BRYCE, Private, 15th Company, 195th Bat- 
talion, Canadian Army. Son of Daniel B. and Sophia (Faust) Bryce, 
Pinconning. Born July 6, 1892 at Yale. School teacher, Saskatchewan 
District, Northwest Canada. Single. Entered Canadian military serv- 
ice July 12, 1916 at Camp Hughes, Canada. Trained and was trans- 
ported overseas. Wounded by a machine-gun bullet April, 1917. Died 
at the Field Hospital from wounds received in action August 8, 1918 
in the fighting between Arras and Vimy Ridge. Residence at enlistment: 
Pineconning, Bay County. 


JACOB BRZOZOWSKI (263858), Mechanic, Company L, 125th Infan- 
try, 32nd Division. Son of Frank and Frances Brzozowski, Detroit. 
Born May 1, 1895. Core Maker. Was a private in Company C, 33rd 
Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Entered U. S. service May 7, 1917. 
Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, where he was assigned to 
Company L, 125th Infantry in the organization of the 32nd Division. 
Overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Killed in action in France, 
July 31, 1918 in the brilliant capture of Cierges by the Michigan and 
Wisconsin Division during the brilliant drive upon Fismes on the Vesle 
River. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 
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WALTER BRZOZOWSKI (2306083), Private, Company H, 125th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Frank Brzozowski, Detroit. Born May 
.8, 1890 in Russian Poland. Machinist, Ford Motor Car Company, De- 
troit.. Entered U. S. military service in the Michigan National Guard 
and was assigned to the 32nd Division in the reorganization of the 
National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with his unit. 
Served in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where 
he was killed in action July 31, 1918 in the capture of Cierges during 
the drive upon Fismes between the Oureq and Vesle Rivers. Residence 
at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOHN HENRY BUCK (297120), Mechanic, Saddler, Supply Company 
119th Field Artillery, 32nd Division. Son of John J. and Effie L. Buck, 
Holt. Born in Delhi Township, Ingham County, October 1, 1891. Served 
on the Mexican Border in 1916. Enlisted in 119th Field Artillery June 
18, 1917. Assigned to Headquarters Company, 119th Field Artillery. 
Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas and trained with the 32nd Divi- 
sion. Overseas February 26, 1918. Served with the Red Arrow Division 
in the Haute-Alsace sector and in the capture of Fismes in the Aisne- 
Marne Offensive. Killed in action September 1, 1918, in the brilliant 
capture of Juvigny by the 32nd Division during the Oise-Aisne Offensive. 
Buried in Delhi Township, Ingham County. Residence at enlistment: 
Holt, Ingham County. 


WILLIAM BUCKEL (C-70325), Private, 14th Division. Son of Wil- 
liam Buckel (deceased) and Mary (Bader) Buckel-Nickert, Mayville, 
Mich. Born January 6, 1889 at Wertenberg, Germany. Farmer. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer, July 27, 1918. Died October 18, 1918 at Camp 
Custer. Buried at Mayville. Residence at enlisment: Mayville, Tuscola 
County. 


FREDERICK BUCKLER, Private, Unassigned. Son of Henry and 
Elizabeth Buckler, Hillman. Born March 7, 1896 at Hillman. Farmer. 
Inducted into U. S. service and was assigned to Camp Eustis, Lee Hall, 
Va. On the way to camp he was taken ill with the influenza and died 
November 1, 1918 before he received any assignment in the military 
organization. Buried at Montmorency Twp., Montmorency County. 
Residence at enlistment: Hillman, Montmorency County. 


MAURICE BUCKNER (4035927), Private, Company M, 78th Infan- 
try, 14th Division. Son of James and Margaret (Hutton) Buckner (both 
deceased). Born June 15, 1887 at Bear Lake. Farmer. Married June 
10, 1917 at Maple Grove to Belle Laughridge who was born March 30, 
1894 at Pleasanton. Inducted into Camp Custer, July 26, 1918. Assigned 
to Company M, 78th Infantry. Died of pneumonia October 6, 1918 at 
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Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Buried at Pleasanton. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Bear Lake, Manistee County. 


NICK BUCKOVI (47361), Private, Company G, 18th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army. Trained 
and was assigned for service to Company G, 18th Infantry. Overseas 
with the 1st Division with which unit he continued in service until he 
was killed in action July 21, 1918 in the Marne Salient. Accredited by 
the War Department to Michigan. 


FRED BUDKO (2028859), Private, Company K, 16th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Entered U. S. military service and was trained for service. 
Transported overseas to France where he was assigned as a replacement 
to Company K, 16th Infantry. Served with the 1st Division in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received wounds in action from the 
result of which he died November 10, 1918. Accredited by the War 
Department to Michigan. 





Amonc THE Books 


HE TERRITORIAL PAPERS oF THE UNITED States. Compiled 
Biren edited by Dr. Clarence E. Carter. Vol. XI, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1943, pp. 1872. Price $3.25. 

In the present volume, as in Vol. X, one of the outstanding features 
is the emergence of Lewis Cass as one of the great territorial governors 
of the United States. Here is shown his unusual ability as an adminis- 
trator. He was accorded remarkable respect by men of all shades of 
political belief. The trust and confidence of the Federal Government in 
his integrity, resourcefulness, and capacity continued unabated through- 
out his succession of terms of office, extending from 1813 to 1831. The 
intricate problems of Indian administration and diplomacy, the man- 
agement of civil affairs in the Territory, and the preparation of Michigan 
for statehood, which he always kept in the foreground, were so con- 
ducted as to receive the almost universal approval not only of the citizens 
of the Territory, but of his superiors in Washington. 

Other characters concerning whom much new light is shed are William 
Woodbridge, long secretary and frequently acting governor of the Terri- 
tory, Henry R. Schoolcraft, and Rev. Gabriel Richard. There are also 
many lesser persons, such as John Biddle, Jonathan Kearsley, John 
McDonell, Austin E. Wing, and a host of others who are brought to the 
surface as significant State builders. 

A second conspicious contribution to the history of Michigan consists 
in the reproduction of the remnants that remain of the hitherto unpub- 
lished journals of executive proceedings, which embody not only the 
records of appointments to civil and militia offices, but also much 
correspondence and other documents respecting elections, boundaries, et 
cetera. Considerable new information is here made public concerning 
elections, especially for the office of Delegate to Congress. In one 
instance there appears an 1825 pamphlet, reproduced from facsimilie, 
concerning the contested election of that year, which makes interesting 
reading. 

The scope of the work naturally extends beyond the present boundaries 
of the State of Michigan. Students of the pre-territorial history of 
Wisconsin will find numerous documents pertaining to Green Bay and 
Prairie du Chien, and of Indian relations in that area which came 
under the jurisdiction of Michigan Territory in 1818. 

Probably as important a portion of the volume as any other is that 
which deals with the land question. Documents relating to the survey 
and sale of lands bulk large throughout the pages of the book. Students 
of the evolution of a State from the period of open, wild lands to that 
of private ownership by hosts of small farmers will find here a great 
storehouse of new information. ‘ 
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Inevitably the issue of the southern boundary obtrudes itself. We 
find numerous records illustrating the development of the conflict with 
Ohio. It is understood that the third and final volume of the Michigan 
series will contain many hitherto unpublished papers concerning the 
climax of that famous controversy. 

There is a detailed index of 127 pages, which embodies not only a 
fairly complete topical analysis of the text, but also a full list of the 
names of all persons and places mentioned in the book. For the 
genealogist this index should be an important aid. It is understood 
that Volume XII of the JVerritorial Papers volumes, which will be the 
last one pertaining to Michigan, is ready for the press, and that it will 
be approximately the same size as the present volume. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. By R. B. 
Mowat and Preston Slosson. Oxford University Press, N. Y., 1948, pp. 
577. Price $4.00. 

A glance at the map of the world is sufficient to show that the expan- 
sion of England is one of the great epics of history. The United States 
and the British Dominions are children of the same Mother Country. 
There are as many histories as there are nations, but there is one 
history of the English-speaking peoples. Throughout there are factors 
of unity and points of divergence. To present the one story, the intimate 
relationships between English and American and Imperial history is 
the avowed purpose of the authors of this book. 

Their effort may be praised in so far as it has resulted in an excellent 
summary of English and American history. In both fields contemporary 
research and what will be to the general reader fresh and stimulating 
interpretations are employed. Many educated Americans can read with 
profit the chapters on medieval, Tudor, and Stuart England. Political 
and ecclesiastical history is presented fairly and intelligently and with 
due sense of proportion. The American chapters contain balanced 
and useful summaries of our political history. One need not fear that 
the title “War for Southern Independence” will become popular in 
Michigan. 

In such a book there are innumerable points of description, emphasis, 
and interpretation upon which a professional reviewer might seize to 
raise objections. The major issue is whether the book has in the main 
fulfilled its announced function. The preface describes it as “something 
of an experiment and an adventure.” In the organization and content 
of this work the reviewer fails to find evidence of either the spirit of 
adventure or the boldness of experiment that might have made it a 
success. Much the same result would have been achieved if chapters 
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from a modern, standard textbook of English history had been inter- 
spersed with chapters from a similar compendium of American history 
and bound within the same covers. The intimate interaction of English 
and colonial history in the seventeenth century is dealt with only 
superficially ; that of the eighteenth century is virtually omitted. The 
great Anglo-French struggle is treated separately in its European and 
imperial aspects. From a reading of this book no one would ever guess 
at the true place of William Pitt in American history. The inter-rela- 
tions of America and Britain and their influence upon each other in the 
nineteenth century is hardly implied. The Washington Conference is dis- 
cussed obviously without any real comprehension of its significance-for 
the history of the English-speaking peoples in the vital area of sea-power 
and its distribution. 

As a brief and competent account of English history and of American 
history combined in one volume this book is to be highly recommended. 
If the attempt “to tell in one narrative the story of all the English- 
speaking peoples” is to be interpreted to imply synthesis and insight into 
the one-ness of the history of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, in this reviewer’s 
opinion Professors Mowat and Slosson have done little more than to offer 
a challenge to other historians to achieve success in a highly impor- 
tant task wherein they themselves have failed. 

H. H. KIMBER. 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


FRANK CODY: A REALIST IN Epucation. By Detroit Public School 
Staff. Macmillan, N. Y., 1943, pp. 561. Price $4.00. 

Here is a narrative of Frank Cody—his life, his work, his con- 
stituency, his times—written by those who know him best, his colleagues. 
The book is more than a biography; it is the portrayal of the develop- 
ment of a man, of a great school system, and a dynamic city. 

The reader follows Mr. Cody from his boyhood in a semi-rural setting 
in southeastern Michigan, as he attends village school, later, Michigan 
State Normal College, then accepts a teaching assignment in his home 
town. He teaches in a neighboring suburb, is “absorbed” into the metro- 
politan schools and becomes chief administrator in that system. Local, 
state, national, and international recognition in his chosen profession 
were his lot, and with it all he remains a family man, a friend, a 
citizen, a business man. And now, while School Superintendent Emeritus, 
he is an elected member of the Common Council of the City, continuing 
his service to his city and to the youth and adults in the community. 

During this period of years the schools of Detroit and the metropolitan 
area have changed. The authors have described the educational offer- 
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ings for children in early Detroit, and have provided historical back- 
ground for the growth and expansion of the school program just pre- 
vious to and during the Cody administration. Fifty years ago there were 
“about ninety schools in Detroit, housing (inadequately) somewhat 
fewer than thirty thousand pupils. The three R’s were loudly defended 
as sole subject matter by most teachers and citizens.” Today there are 
three hundred schools which are attended by two hundred forty thou- 
sand pupils. Changes in building, curriculum, and personnel were in- 
evitable, and Cody took them in stride much as he did the first few days 
at Delray—with intuitive administrative ability, with reassuring humor, 
and genuine resoluteness. Under his direction this development culmi- 
nated in a program of public education extending from pre-kindergarten 
through the graduate years at Wayne University, with provisions for 
special opportunities for all types of children, and an outstanding adult 
education offering. 

The authors have portrayed the inevitable interaction of a great school 
system as a part of an expanding dynamic city. Detroit, from a sprawl- 
ing, overgrown Village with bicycles, horse-drawn carriages, semi-indus- 
trial occupations has, during the lifetime of one individual, become the 
arsenal of democracy. The products of the schools now participate in 
the processes of industry, business, education, citizenship—the ongoing 
life of the city, the nation, and the world. 

The reader, upon completing the book and placing it temporarily 
aside, does so with full realization that he will return to it to obtain ad- 
ditional understanding of Frank Cody, his contemporaries, and his 
times. 

JOHN R. EMENS. 
Wayne University, 
Detroit. 


ANCHORS TO WINDWARD. By Stewart Edward White. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., New York, 1948, pp. 191. Price $2. 

This is the legacy of an eager, untrammeled mind after nearly eighty 
years of observation upon the processes of human living. It is distilled 
wisdom. Out of his rich life, his quest for an intelligent interpretation 
of why humanity is here, and his own experiments with spiritual exer- 
cises, this honored Michigan author gives us his valuable personal 
philosophy. Like anchors dropped to windward to help a ship outride 
a storm, so he offers anchors for the spiritual voyage. Gleams of origi- 
nality—tender, eloquent and beautiful—flash from many a page of this 
book. His analogies of the trees, “green clad people’, and of his dog, 
Lobscouse, are peculiarly revealing. To those types of people for whom 
orthodox terminology of religion is like out-moded styles in dresses and 
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coats the book with its fresh vocabulary will be very helpful. Techniques 
developed by the author for tapping the Conscious Source of the universe 
appear upon these pages. The Law of the Systole and Diastole, the Law 
of the Soft Spot, of Debunking Time, of the Flow of the Stream—all 
have much help for the reader “to attain the real end of all a man’s 
activity which is the construction of his channel-through from the 
Source”. For those who have reached the socalled “sunset years of 
life”, the book offers spiritual ozone and will materially assist them to 
keep coming in “on the beam”, and to achieve happiness and serenity. 
WILLIAM S. PELLOWE. 

Port Huron. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS OF HILLSDALE COLLEGE, By 
Vivian Lyon Moore. Illustrated. Published by Hillsdale College, 1944. 
Price $5.00. 

In a handsome blue binding, with the insignia of Hillsdale College 
stamped on the cover, the long-awaited history of the college is at last 
to appear. This admirable volume, of more than six hundred pages, 
comes from the Ann Arbor Press on the eve of the college’s hundredth 
birthday. ; 

Timely as the book is, its compilation was begun ten years ago. Its 
author, Mrs. Vivian Lyon Moore, has neglected no possible source of 
information. She has examined all the surviving issues of the college 
newspapers from the beginning, and of the city newspapers as well. She 
has inspected the manuscript minutes of the Trustee’s meetings. She has 
collected hundreds of letters, diaries, and memoranda of former stu- 
dents and teachers, many of whom are no longer living. She has cor- 
responded with old graduates of Hillsdale, scattered in the four corners 
of the country, and has interviewed as many of the octogenarian alumni 
and alumnae as she could find. Odds and ends of Hillsdale life—yel- 
lowed and crumbling athletic programs, dance tickets, tuition receipts, 
announcements of public lectures—have been assiduously gathered, lest 
any morsel of Hillsdale tradition should escape. Even the most fugitive 
and elusive facts and legends have been traced to their hidden places of 
burial. 

The materials thus brought together have been distilled into a fasci- 
nating narrative. Its central theme is, of course, the administrative his- 
tory of the college, from its beginning in the Michigan backwoods a 
century ago until the present time. Its slow and uneven growth in en- 
rollment and endowment, its relations to the legislature of the State 
of Michigan and to the Free Baptist Church, its connections with the 
city of Hillsdale, the succession of its presidents and other officials, the 
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wrangles of its trustees—these and other relevant matters are clearly 
and entertainingly presented. 

No less attention is given to more special phases of college history—the 
various departments of instruction, the library, the debating clubs and 
learned societies of the early days, the fraternities and sororities of the 
latter days, and college buildings (including all that is known of the 
disastrous fire in 1874), the college newspapers and annuals, the ath- 
letiec chronicles of Hillsdale, its part in the Civil War and the First 
World War. And individual alumni and faculty members appear by the 
hundreds, with the picturesque anecdotes and pungent details that revive 
the memory of names long forgotten and give new knowledge of names 
that are well remembered. 

The past of Hillsdale is further brought to life by numerous engrav- 
ings of old photographs, the effect of which is excellently reproduced on 
enameled paper of a deep-cream tint. Mrs. Moore has been remarkably 
successful in her search for pictorial representations of the college and 
its members from the earliest years. The reader may obtain a clear 
image of the college and its surroundings as they were more than seventy 
years ago. A steady procession of photographs exhibits the presidents, 
professors, and students of Hillsdale from the days of hoop skirts and 
luxuriant beards through all the changes in sartorial and tonsorial 
fashions down to the very present. Older graduates will find the youth- 
ful faces of many college friends, some long since departed and others— 
a surprising number of others—who have survived the storms of eighty 
or ninety years. But even the rather recently young will find in this book 
a lasting memorial of the college that they attended only five or ten 
years ago. 

The inner circle of Mrs. Moore’s readers will naturally be those who, 
like her, have lived in the tradition of Hillsdale College and have been 
a part of it. The city and county of Hillsdale, of which the college has 
been the leading institution for some ninety years, have also in this book 
a distinguished contribution to their own history. 

The book has a still wider interest, not only as a model of how the 
history of a small college should be written but as an illustrative study 
of a particular small college founded in the woods of the Middle West 
a century ago. A list of Hillsdale’s “Firsts” shows that a small college 
may be a laboratory in educational theory and practice, a scene of ex- 
periment and innovation. 

During the tribulations of the depression and the Second World War 
the future of small colleges in general has appeared dark. There is 
reason to fear that higher education, under the blind pressure of eco- 
nomie and social forces, is drifting toward concentration in large in- 
stitutions, with the further danger that advanced instruction in the 
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arts and sciences will become a mere implement of an all-powerful 
State. Only the alertness and vigor that established the small college 
can keep them alive. If their faculties, their graduates, and their boards 
of trustees accept fatalistically, or even enthusiastically, the doctrine 
that the wave of the future will drown the spirit of independence in in- 
dividuals and institutions, the small colleges will have no reason for 
continuing to exist. 

The history of Hillsdale College illustrates how much a single small 
college has given to American life in a hundred years and how much 
it should have to give in the next hundred. Courage, energy, vision, 
constantly renewed usefulness have brought this college, like many 
others, through crises that again and again threatened to be mortal. 
Its tradition has remained fluid, adaptable to the challenge of the times. 
Mrs. Moore has written the epic of a century of struggle and the proph- 
ecy of a second century. 

JAMES R. MASTERSON. 
The National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. 
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